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The Good Samaritan Rembrandt 


The parable of the Good Samaritan will be the thoughtful child’s ‘* favorite story ’’ 
of kindness. [See Home Problems. | 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


RECREATION 

At this time of year many persons 
are taking vacations, if only brief 
ones. The plans of most of these per- 
sons, however they may appear to 
vary, would, if carefully analyzed, 
almost all fall under the caption of 
“having a good time.” This is very 
apt to be the main object of a per- 
son going on a vacation. Yet the 
real reason for taking a vacation is 
not to have a good time, — most 
persons are so fortunate as to have 
a good time all the year around, if 
enjoyment of work means a good 
time, as it always should, and usu- 
ally does. A vacation should mean 
rest or recreation. It should fit the 
worker to have a good time again 
when he or she returns to the daily 
task. Of course it should be pleasur- 
able; but, also, it should be restful, 
recreating. 

Rest does not mean doing noth- 
ing, any more than vacation means 
vacancy; it means doing something 
restful. In the case of a person of 
sedentary life, brisk exercise might 
prove restful or recreating. On the 
other hand, a person whose daily 
occupation is of an active sort phy- 
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sically might find rest only in lying 
ina hammock or on the sand. It does 
not matter especially what consti- 
tutes rest or recreation for a partic- 
ular person; what is important, is 
that he or she should secure that 
thing during his or her vacation. 
Let the recreation be fishing or row- 
ing, or mountain climbing; sleeping, 
or sitting under a tree; reading, or 
water-color sketching. Each person 
will know what occupation, or lack 
of occupation, will give the needed 
rest or recreation. He or she, fol- 
lowing it, will, incidentally, have a 
very good time indeed. 


THE USE OF MAPS 


WE are all familiar with the coast of 
Bohemia, found in Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale but on no map. It 
would seem as though some of us, 
while not emulating Shakespeare in 
any other way, were inclined to out- 
run him in the matter of indefinite- 
ness with regard to geography. 
Even to-day, when so many of the 
great nations of the earth are at 
war and every one is sedulously 
reading the papers and perusing 
books on the subject of the war, 
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how few persons there are who are 
studying atlases, — or even occa- 
sionally consulting them! Even 
students of history are apt to do 
their studying with but little aid of 
maps. 

The effort of every one at the 
present time is to gain an under- 
standing of the causes that led to 
the great war. One of the greatest 
of these causes, so professors of his- 
tory tell us, is to be found in the 
geographical positions of the several 
warring nations. How shall we be- 
come vividly acquainted with these 
geographical positions without the 
use of maps? There is no way in 
which we can. Therefore we must 
bring ourselves to overcome our 
strange reluctance to familiarize 
ourselves with maps and proceed to 
study them with the same thorough- 
ness and care with which they are 
studied by the children in the gram- 
mar schools. Only by such study 
can we hope thoroughly to under- 
stand the newspapers, the books 
about the war and the histories of 
the nations at war. 

Maps are easily obtained. If one 
cannot come by them in any other 
way, one may always borrow a ge- 
ography from some child of one’s 
acquaintance! Furthermore, should 
one find one’s self needing aid in 
finding places on the maps in this 
geography, one may go no further 
than the child from whom one bor- 
rowed it, for aid! ‘We should know 
much more about maps than do the 
children. Surely there is no reason 
why we should not know at least 
as much. Let us all speedily set 
about learning. 
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CHILDREN’S PETS 
WHEN we hear the words “chil- 
dren’s pets,” we at once think of a 
dog or a cat; yet actual observation 
would show us that grown persons, 
much more frequently than chil- 
dren, possess these animals as pets. 
The favorite pets of children, for 
some reason, are either larger or 
smaller than the average dog or cat! 
I have known several country chil- 
dren whose pet was a calf, and one 
child at least who made a pet of a 
baby colt. Other children have had 
birds of various sorts for pets. The 
pets of one little girl of my acquaint- 
ance are gold fish; and a small boy 
I know likes for pets diminutive 
turtles. None of these children has 
any interest in dogs or cats. It too 
frequently happens that when a 
child exhibits indifference to dogs or 
cats, parents conclude that the child 
‘does not care for pets. Such a con- 
clusion should not be reached until 
various other animals capable of 
being domesticated have been sug- 
gested as possible pets. Rabbits or 
guinea-pigs may well take the place 
of dogs in the case of the boys of the 
family; and a hen and chickens be 
substituted in the girls’ case for a 
cat and kittens. 

It is of great importance that chil- 
dren have pets. They learn many 
things from them, — kindness to 
the weak, responsibility in caring 
for the wants of those who cannot 
minister to their own necessities; 
and, above all, the pleasantness of 
friendship between the human crea- 
ture and other creatures. Then, 
too, children so enjoy pets! Be sure 

that your children have them. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Px.D. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY AND 
THEIR RELATIONS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


OrDINARILY, one’s studies in Euro- 
pean history begin with Greece and 
Rome, and then turn, with some 
omissions, to Germany and France, 
eventually to England. Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands are con- 
sidered to some extent, but Austria 
is often largely neglected. This neg- 
lect is partly due to the fact that 
the history of Austria is taken up 
intermittently in connection with 
the history of Germany, on account 
of its part in the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War, or with refer- 
ence to some great person such as 
Maria Theresa or Napoleon. We 
sometimes forget its connection 
with the Holy Roman Empire. We 
have little idea of the Austrians as 
a people, or of the dual monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary. 

There are several good reasons 
for postponing the study of so com- 
plex a country until one can be 
more thorough. It is not a geo- 
graphical unity, but includes a large 
portion of the Alps, also plains 
which would naturally belong to 
Russia, and other territory which 
might belong to Italy or some other 
neighboring country. Next to Rus- 
sia, it contains a greater variety 
of people than any other country 


in Europe, such, for example, as 
Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Croats, Rumanians, 
and Magyars; peoples who differ in 
manners, language, religion, cus- 
toms, and government. Its history 
has been intimately connected with 
any number of struggles for na- 
tional independence within its bor- 
ders or near by. One cannot readily 
associate it with any given type of 
civilization, religion, language, or 
other characteristic usually seized 
upon as distinctive. In brief, it 


comes between things Eastern and 


Western in Europe, a land of mixed 
races and international history. 

In order to find a more direct 
clue to Austrian history in a dis- 
tinctive sense, it is well to look back 
some centuries and note the leading 
events which separate Germany 
and Austria. Even from the first 
we find that Austria was a meeting- 
place for the Teuton and the Slav. 
The original “Mark” or territory 
which gave its name to the whole 
region was established along the 
Danube about 800 a.p., as a defense 
for the Frankish kingdom against 
the Slavs. In due time it was re- 
ferred to as “Osterreich,” that is, 
the Eastern empire or realm, popu- 
larly so-called. Its part was to bar 
the way lest the Slavs should invade 
Germany. It occupied much the 
same position in history in this re- 
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spect for a thousand years. First a 
mark, it became after a while a 
duchy, and then gained greater 
prominence through the develop- 
ment of the House of Austria, which 
owed its origin and power to Ru- 
dolph, son of Albrecht IV, Count of 
Hapsburg. The Hapsburgs, as we 
have already noted in our study of 
Switzerland, were a powerful fam- 
ily holding estates in Swabia and 
Switzerland. Rudolph was Count 
of Hapsburg and Kyburg, also land- 
grave in Alsace, and the most pow- 
erful prince in Helvetia, later known 
as Switzerland. Born in 1218, he 
was elected king, that is, king of the 
present Austria and Germany, in 
1273, by the three Archbishops of 
Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, and 
Count Palatine of the Rhine. A 
king was elected none too soon, for 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia, had 
taken possession of Austria, after 
the Babenburg line became extinct 
in 1246. Ottocar was, of course, im- 
mediately subordinated, and his 
fiefs declared forfeited. Rudolph 
meanwhile captured Vienna, which 
had been important as a city since 
the time of Henry Jasomirgott, 
about 1177; and was on the point of 
crossing the Danube when Ottocar 
agreed to a treaty, November, 1276, 
by which he gave up his supposed 
rights to Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola; and received Bohe- 
mia and Moravia as fiefs of the Ger- 
man Empire. The war was present- 
ly renewed, however, and Rudolph 
won the decisive battle on the 
Marchfeld, near Vienna, in 1278. 
From that time on we read of the 
development of the family power of 
the Hapsburgs, and trace the line of 
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descent down through the ages to 
the present emperor. 

Vienna was not at that early time 
the centre of activity of the House 
of Austria. Austria, Styria, and 
Carinthia were given as imperial 
fiefs to Rudolph’s sons, Albert and 
Rudolph. Carinthia was given to 
Meinhard, Count of the Tyrol, Ru- 
dolph’s brother-in-law.. Meanwhile 
Rudolph carried on a campaign in 
Burgundy and Swabia, and many 
imperial fiefs were established. 
Around him the entire life of the 
German imperial kingdom cen- 
tred. He was not only a man of 
great power, comparable perhaps 
with some of the greatest men in 
history, but should be associated 
in our minds with many important 
events in the development of Eu- 
rope. He apparently recognized 
the charter of the Canton of Uri, 
one of the three Forest Cantons in 
which the struggle for independence 
began in Switzerland; and he must 
have been regarded as friendly on 
the whole to the region later known 
as Switzerland. It was not until his 
death, August 1, 1291, that the 
Swiss cantons declared their per- 
petual league for protection against 
the Hapsburgs. For the time being, 
the Hapsburgs were set aside, and 
Adolph of Nassau, a relative of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, was elected 
king. Later, as we noted in a pre- 
vious study, the Swiss were victori- 
ous in several famous battles with 
the Austrians, and so the history of 
the House of Austria begins to be 
marked off once for all from that of 
Switzerland. 

As Hungary and Austria were 
later to be united, it is well also to 
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note the beginnings of history in 
Hungary. Toward the end of the 
ninth century Hungary was occu- 
pied by the Magyars, a Finnish 
tribe, evidently of Turanian origin. 
Christianity was introduced by 
Duke Geisa and his son, St. Stephan, 
who became the first King of Hun- 
gary, in the year 1000. About this 
time extensive immigrations of Ger- 
mans occurred, the country was 
divided into ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical sections and a powerful aris- 
tocracy grew up, leading to the 
foundation of the privileges of the 
Hungarian nobility. Toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, Hun- 
gary was united with Bohemia, 
and the kingship passed to the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
ing the reign of Maximilian as Em- 
peror of Germany, 1493-1519, the 
ten “circles” which were estab- 
lished for the better maintenance 
of the peace of the Empire included 
Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and other 
states commonly associated in our 
minds with the Empire, but did not 
include Prussia. The marriage of 
Maximilian to Mary of Burgundy 
led to a division of the Hapsburg 
family into a Spanish line and a 
German line. The son of Maximil- 
ian and Mary, Philip the Fair, 
Archduke of Austria, married Jo- 
anna the Insane, Queen of Aragon 
and Castile. One of their sons was 
Charles I (Charles V, who married 
Isabella of Portugal, and is famous 
in the history of Spain and the 
Netherlands); and the other son, 
Ferdinand I, who married Anna of 
Hungary, stands at the beginning 
of the German line. 
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Again, we note that the Protes- 
tant Reformation began during the 
reign of Maximilian. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell on the long struggles, 
political and religious, that devel- 
oped out of the Reformation, save 
to note that while northern Ger- 
many became for the most part 
Protestant, Austria remained Cath- 
olic, and hence begins a line of 
cleavage between Germany and 
Austria which has continued until 
this day. Liberal views had begun 
to spread in Austria sometime be- 
fore the Reformation. They date 
back to the teachings inculcated by 
Wycliff in England and introduced 
by Huss and his followers. The 
persecution of the Hussites by the 
Roman Catholics began about 1408. 
Then in due time came the doc- 
trines of Martin Luther, and the 
vigorous reaction against them. 
This contest led to the religious 
period of the Thirty Years’ War, 
which began with a revolt in Bo- 
hemia. The immediate occasion of 
this revolt, in 1618, was the closing 
of a liberal church and the destruc- 
tion of another in the territory of 
ecclesiastical estates which, from the 
point of view of the Protestants, 
ought to have been regarded as 
royal estates. The Protestants were 
further annoyed by the fact that 
the administration of Bohemia was 
transferred to ten governors, seven 
of whom were Catholics. Through 
many vicissitudes in Austria, the 
Protestants were at length brought 
into subjection. Protestantism was 
destroyed in Bohemia and a violent 
anti-reformation followed in Aus- 
tria. It will be remembered that the 
terrible Thirty Years’ War which 
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thus grew out of a religious quarrel 
continued until Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, intervened in be- 
half of the Protestants. When peace 
was declared in 1648, the subju- 
gated Protestants in Austria and 
Bohemia obtained no rights, but 
the evangelical states which had 
been gained by the anti-reformation 
were allowed to resume the exercise 
of the religious views which were 
held in 1618, when the war began. 
This gave the Catholics the privi- 
leges for which they had long con- 
tended, and emphasized the line of 
cleavage between Germany as we 
know it, with its Protestantism, and 
Austria, with its Catholicism. This 
was not the only instance in which 
disagreement over the principles of 
Protestantism was closely identi- 
fied with a political division; for, as 
we noted in studying the Nether- 
lands, an irreconcilable conflict of 
the same sort separated the Dutch 
from the Belgians. In Switzerland, 
however, the Protestants and Cath- 
olics, while disagreeing no less de- 
cisively, were able to hold together 
politically as one nation. 

Another important event in the 
marking-off of Austria was due to 
the fact that the Emperor Charles 
VI was without male offspring. 
Throughout his whole reign Charles 
sought to bring about a condition 
which would secure the unity of the 
various lands under the sceptre of 
Austria, after his. death. Accord- 
ingly, he established an order of 
succession called the ‘Pragmatic 
Sanction.” By this plan it was de- 
creed that the lands belonging to 
the Austrian Empire should be in- 
divisible; that in case male heirs 
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should fail, these lands should de- 
volve upon the Emperor’s daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was Maria 
Theresa; and in case of the extinc- 
tion of this line, the daughters of 
Joseph I were to become heirs. To 
secure this arrangement, the Em- 
peror made an alliance with Spain, 
in 1725; while England, France, 
and Prussia were opposed. Maria 
Theresa became queen in 1740, and 
thereupon followed the War of the 
Austrian Succession. There were 
three rival claimants to the Aus- 
trian throne, and the sanguinary 
controversy was prolonged for years. 
Meanwhile, Maria Theresa retained 
the throne and ruled her country 
with wisdom and firmness. 

The era of Napoleon also brought 
changes in the relationship of Aus- 
tria and Germany. May 18, 1804, 
Napoleon assumed the title of Em- 


‘peror; and Francis II of Austria, to 


guard against the possible inferi- 
ority of his family, assumed the 
title of the hereditary Emperor of 
Austria. Then came the decisive 
defeat of the Austrians at Ulm and 
Austerlitz, in 1805, and the over- 
throw of the German Empire. Em- 
peror Francis declared at Vienna 
that he was released from all con- 
nection with the Empire, and 
so he resigned the imperial crown 
and government. Thus ended the 
Holy Roman Empire, and its Em- 
peror, Francis II, became simply 
Francis I, Emperor of Austria, 
August 6, 1806. Meanwhile, sixteen 
German states had formed a league 
called the Confederation of the 
Rhine under the protectionof Napo- 
leon. After Napoleon was defeated, 
the Congress of Vienna restored the 














Austrian and Prussian monarchies, 
in 1814, and the German states 
were reorganized with the Emperor 
of Austria as president of the thirty- 
nine states, duchies, free cities, and 
principalities. A Diet was inaugu- 
rated to settle disputes, in all mat- 
ters concerning itself each state 
was to be independent, and the fed- 
erated states were to maintain an 
army of 300,000 men. This plan, 
with Austria nominally the head, 
lasted until 1866. Prussia was the 
most powerful state, and the rivalry 
between Prussia and Austria was 
the real cause of the ultimate con- 
flict and separation. 

After the uprisings of 1830, the 
German states made an arrange- 
ment known as the Customs Union, 
a commercial treaty to which all the 
states save Austria agreed. Prus- 
sia took the lead in this new plan, 
and was the centre of the trade fed- 
eration. Further steps toward the 
unification of Germany under Prus- 
sia were taken after the uprising 
of 1848, when the people began 
to clamor for a more liberal form 
of government. Prince Metternich, 
Prime Minister of Austria, was 
forced to flee because of this oppo- 
sition to the liberal party. 

Prussia adopted a constitution 
in 1850 and became nominally a 
constitutional state. Prussia also 
brought forward a plan for the uni- 
fication of Germany, with Austria 
excluded. The result of the long 
rivalry was the Seven Weeks’ War 
between Austria and Prussia, dur- 
ing the summer of 1866. The war 
was inevitable because German 
unity could not be attained while 
two great powers were at odds 
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within one confederation. Nearly all 
the lesser states, such as Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Han- 
over, were on the Austrian side, 
while Prussia found an ally in Italy. 
Bismarck was the great statesman 
who led Prussian affairs to victory, 
and inaugurated the momentous 
“blood and iron” policy which 
marks an epoch in European his- 
tory. The Prussian army, the best 
disciplined in the world, was com- 
manded by Von Moltke. The Prus- 
sians were completely victorious, 
and the Emperor of Austria sued 
for peace. By the Peace of Prague, 
August 23, 1866, the Emperor of 
Austria recognized the dissolution 
of the German confederation and 
agreed to a reorganization of the 
states, with Austria left out of all 
participation in German affairs. 
Prussia was now without a rival in 
Germany, and the Prussian king 
became the president of the North 
German Confederation. After the 
Franco-Prussian War the move- 
ment towards German unity be- 
came complete, and the Prussian 
king was crowned German Emperor 
at Versailles. 

It was in 1866, then, that the Em- 
peror of Austria surrendered the 
position in Germany which his an- 
cestors had held for so many cen- 
turies. By agreement with Hun- 
gary the Hungarian constitution 
was restored, and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was crowned King 
of Hungary. This was the begin- 
ning of the Dual Monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, hence of the more 
distinctive separation of Austria 
from Germany. In contrast with 
the German Emperor, the Aus- 
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trian Emperor must be a Roman 
Catholic. The constitution is based 
on the Pragmatic Sanction of the 
Emperor Charles V, April 19, 1713, 
whereby the succession is settled in 
the dynasty of Hapsburg-Lorraine. 
The Emperor shares the legislative 
power with the Reichsrat, which 
consists of two houses. Hungary 
has its own parliament and govern- 
ment. The unity between the two 
monarchies is based on the common 
head of state, “Emperor of Austria 
and Apostolic King of Hungary,” 
and the common administration of 
foreign affairs, the management of 
finances and the army. The defen- 
sive alliance between Prussia and 
Austria dates from September 21, 
1879, when Bismarck visited Vien- 
na. The Triple Alliance (Dreibund) 
between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, dates from March 15, 1883. 


THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA AS 
RULER OVER MIXED RACES 


BY JULIA SWIFT ORVIS 
Associate Professor of History, Wellesley College 


Austria, since 1867 one of the 
partners in the so-called Dual Mon- 
archy, is an anomaly in the modern 
political world. In an age domi- 
nated by the national ideal, the 
community of race and language, 
and the sanctity of that common 
heritage, Austrians alone of all peo- 
ples can claim no kinship on these 
bases: linguistically and racially 
speaking, there is no such thing as 
an Austrian. “Austria is nota state, 
she is a government,” ! and the key 
to all Austrian history is in that 
sentence. Austria’s history deals 
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not with the development of a sin- 
gle great race with a great common 
past and aspirations toward a great 
common future, but with the evolu- 
tion under one government of many 
different peoples —each with its 
separate tradition, its own lan- 
guage, literature, and religion — 
gathered under one government in 
the course of many centuries, by 
purchase, by marriage, by con- 
quest, by practically every meth- 
od except common consent. And it 
resolves itself into an account of 
the way in which these heterogene- 
ous lands and peoples were gathered 
and held together. 

The first question that naturally 
suggests itself is, What are the lands 
and the peoples? The so-called 
Dual Monarchy of Austria~-Hun- 
gary consists of (1) Austria and its 
dependencies, and (2) Hungary and 


‘its dependencies. These groups in- 


clude at present twenty-two dis- 
tinct provinces or “lands” : the 
nineteen so-called “crown lands” 
of Austria, namely Upper Austria, 
Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Galicia, Voralberg, Tyrol, 
Salzburg, Styria, Carenthia, Carni- 
ola, Istria, Gorisca, Gradisca, Dal- 
matia, Bukovina, Trieste, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina, together with 
Hungary and her two dependen- 
cies, Transylvania and the autono- 
mous kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia. 

The Ausgleich or Compact of 
1867 settled the relations of Austria 
and Hungary; they are two inde- 
pendent states, having a few gov- 
ernmental arrangements in com- 
mon. They have the same ruler, — 
he is Emperor in Austria and King 


1 Drage, Austria-Hungary, p. 3. 
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in Hungary, — a common army and 
navy, diplomatic service and tariff, 
and three joint ministries, war, for- 
eign affairs, and finance. So-called 
“delegations” from the separate 
parliaments meet once a year, sum- 
moned by the Emperor, and form 
the deliberative body of the dual 
state, but their work is restricted 
and their powers closely limited, 
so that they form in no sense a 
common parliament. In all other 
governmental arrangements except 
those above mentioned, the two 
states are entirely distinct. 

This system, seemingly devised 
to divide the power equally be- 
tween the two parts of the mon- 
archy, in reality allows Hungary 
to be the stronger and more influ- 
ential member of the union. This 
is due to the fact that Hungary is 
a practically homogeneous state, 
while Austria is not. Racially the 
Hungarians are a people distinct 
and different from all the other 
nationalities in the Dual Monarchy. 
They are a Turanian people, the 
descendants of a race of “‘barbari- 
ans” who at the end of the ninth 
century followed their relatives, 
the Huns and the Avars, into Eu- 
rope and took possession of the 
Danube valley. Cut off geographi- 
cally from surrounding peoples, — 
Hungary is a great plain with the 
Carpathians curving round it like 
a wreath, — possessed of a strong 
race feeling and a distinct capacity 
for government, they have kept 
themselves a people apart, through 
all the ages. This race preponder- 
ance also has enabled them to crush 
the opposition of other races sub- 
ject to them in a way that has never 
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been possible for Austria, whose 
dependent peoples include represen- 
tatives of six out of the eight Slav 
nations — Poles, Ruthenians, Slo- 
vaks, Croatians, Bohemians, and 
Serbs (that is, all except Bulgarians 
and Russians), and whose numbers 
make up nearly half of her total 
population. 

It is an interesting fact that Aus- 
tria, the “Kingdom of the East,” 
came into existence in the tenth 
century as a buffer state to protect 
the Empire against Hungary. For 
five hundred years, from the tenth 
to the fifteenth centuries, Hungary 
was the hereditary and classic foe 
of Austria. The Babenburgs, -to 
whom was given the task of ruling 
this territory “ever in danger,” 
ruled the country for two hundred 
and fifty years (996-1246), and 
added to it constantly, by conquest, 
by purchase, by rewards for service, 
and by marriage. When in 1246 
Frederick, the last of the Baben- 
burgs, was killed, quite characteris- 
tically, fighting against Hungary, 
Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, 
and part of Carinthia were already 
in Austrian possession. 

For a period of thirty years after 
his death anarchy reigned while ri- 
val claimants struggled for the Aus- 
trian throne. Ottocar of Bohemia 
had the best claim in point of law, 
and appeared to be on the point 
of victory when in 1273 Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, heir to the possessions 
of the Counts of Upper Alsace, 
lying partly in Germany, partly 
in Switzerland, was elected head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
proceeded to use his imperial posi- 
tion to satisfy his own ambition to 
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rule the Babenburg lands. Ottocar 
was attacked, defeated, and slain in 
1278, and Rudolf took possession of 
the Austrian lands over which his 
descendants ever since have contin- 
ued to rule. This Rudolf is an inter- 
esting character, — an able, shrewd 
statesman, a bold and daring sol- 
dier, a charming personality; all of 
which qualities he used to such ad- 
vantage in continuing the land- 
grabbing policy of his predecessors 
that a contemporary writer sums 
up the impression produced on his 
own age in the following sentence: 
“Seigneur Dieu tiens toi bien sur 
ton trone; sinon ce Rudolphe te ren- 
versera aussi.” } 

During the next two centuries 
Rudolph’s descendants carried on 
his policy so successfully that by 
1500 practically all the so-called 
hereditary possessions of Austria — 
Austria proper, the Tyrol, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Trieste, Goritz, 
and Gradisca — were in Austrian 
hands. 

Meanwhile the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 
had introduced a factor of lasting 
and dominating importance into 
Austrian history. Henceforth the 
constant pressure of the Turks on 
her frontier made the necessity of 
holding them back the first great 
consideration of Austrian policy. It 
was this necessity which led Austria 
into an alliance with her two chief 
rivals and enemies, Hungary and 
Bohemia, which kept these incon- 
gruous allies together for centuries, 
and laid the foundations of their 
present relationships. 

The crowns of both Hungary and 
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Bohemia were partly elective, part- 
ly hereditary. The Diet in each 
country elected the king, but he 
was usually some one who had 
hereditary claims to the throne also. 
Intermarriage between the royal 
houses of the two states, and seri- 
ous political disturbances in Hun- 
gary, led to the election in 1490 of 
King Vladislav of Bohemia as King 
of Hungary, and his son Louis 
succeeded him as King of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Vladislav’s daughter 
Anna married Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria, and on the death of King 
Louis in 1526 her husband, Arch- 
duke Ferdinand — Emperor Fer- 
dinand I — laid successful claim to 
the thrones of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia in her right. 

To Bohemia and Hungary this 
union was profoundly repugnant. 
Both of them, however, were torn 


‘by internal dissensions. They saw 


great states forming in the West 
and lusting for conquest, and the 
hungry Turks threatening them in 
the East, so that union with Austria 
seemed a necessary measure of pro- 
tection. 

The arrangement which they 
made with Austria at this time was 
from their point of view a contract, 
and provided for an alliance be- 
tween equals, involving no sacrifice 
of individual right. Each state kept 
its own constitution, laws and au- 
tonomy, and had merely the sov- 
ereign in common. 

To Ferdinand, however, this 
treaty merely provided the oppor- 
tunity which he wanted, to absorb 
and assimilate Bohemia and Hun- 
gary into the Empire. The triune 


1 “Lord God sit tight on Thy throne lest this Rudolph overthrow Thee also.” 
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state therefore had a stormy history 
internally as well as externally dur- 
ing the century of its existence, as 
the conflict between these two the- 
ories as to the character of their 
union resulted in constant struggle, 
until Bohemia finally succumbed 
and became, with her dependencies 
of Moravia and Silesia, practically 
a province of Austria in 1620. But 
Hungary never gave up, and Aus- 
tria was finally conquered by the 
stubborn pressure of a strong race 
feeling expressing itself in a passion 
for constitutionalism. In 1867 the 
present constitution, the Ausgleich, 
was adopted, which recognized Hun- 
gary’s independence, and guaran- 
teed to her all those liberties for 
which she had fought so long. 

With the accession of Ferdinand 
to the thrones of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary there came under Austrian 
control all the chief territories (with 
the exception of Austrian Poland) 
that have formed the permanent 
inheritance of the Hapsburgs. Un- 
der Ferdinand, too, the government 
showed the characteristics that 
Hapsburg rule retained right up to 
1867, and has never quite aban- 
doned. The Hapsburg ideal of gov- 
ernment was the medieval concep- 
tion of a universal Church and a 
universal Empire, closely related 
and supporting each other; a cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic, military, and 
despotic government supported by 
clergy and nobility. 

The Austrian state in this con- 
ception was only a part, a single 
member, of that bigger entity, the 
league of states which formed the 
Empire, and of which the Austrian 
ruler was the head. Though in the- 
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ory the Empire was world-wide, the 
only states which in actual fact 
recognized the Emperor’s authority 
were the German states. These 
states, each separate and indepen- 
dent, with its own ruler and its own 
government, were bound together 
in a loose league, headed by the 
Emperor, who was elected by the 
votes of a certain few of the states 
— the so-called electors — and to 
whom the states had ceded a few — 
very few!—of their sovereign 
rights of government. This league 
was, as has been said, the only tan- 
gible part of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and in taking up the imperial 
idea, therefore, the Emperor com- 
mitted himself to a German policy 
and sacrificed a possible Austrian 
state to a German dream; by iden- 
tifying himself with Germany and 
imperialism he made necessary a 
Germanizing and a Catholic policy 
throughout his whole realm, and 
determined the policy of his house 
for many generations. No compro- 
mise with the Protestant reformers 
of the sixteenth century, no conces- 
sions to the national aspirations of 
his Slav and Magyar subjects was 
possible under this policy. The long 
and bitter constitutional struggle 
with Bohemia and Hungary, the 
horrors and devastation of the Thir- 
ty Years’ War were its necessary 
consequences. 

The religious wars, of which the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) was 
the last and the greatest, proved 
conclusively to an already disillu- 
sioned Europe that feudalism had 
outlived its usefulness, and that 
some more effective system of gov- 
ernment was an urgent necessity, 
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and during the early seventeenth 
century strong monarchies were 
everywhere taking the place of 
crumbling feudal states. To consol- 
idate the loose German league into 
a strong monarchy under Austrian 
rule was the form that Austrian 
ambition quite naturally took dur- 
ing this period. It was a very neces- 
sary ambition for Austria, for only 
through her German connections 
was she a Western power with ac- 
cess to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Thirty Years’ War was not 
only a great struggle of Protestan- 
tism against Roman Catholicism, 
it was also a great movement for 
individualism and _ independence 
against arbitrary authority. Austria 
was the natural leader and represen- 
tative of authority and Catholicism, 
and could not hope either during or 
after this war to have the allegiance 


of either the strongly Catholic or ° 


the strongly independent states. It 
meant that Germany was hence- 
forth divided into two camps, and 
that Austria’s chance of ever unit- 
ing all the states under her leader- 
ship was very slight indeed. What 
made it still slighter was that a 
leader for the opposition forces was 
already preparing. The day when 
Frederick William, the ‘Great Elec- 
tor,” became Elector of Branden- 
burg in 1640 was a fateful day for 
Austria, for he formulated and 
began to carry out that policy of 
aggrandizement and consolidation 
which his descendants have ever 
since persistently pursued; a policy 
which in another century gave to 
his house a commanding position 
in Germany, and to Austria a rival 
to whom, after another century of 
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struggle, she was obliged to yield. 
United Germany came into exis- 
tence in 1870 under Prussian, not 
Austrian, leadership, and Austria 
found herself excluded from Ger- 
many and forced into the position 
of a southeastern instead of a cen- 
tral and western European state. 

Austria had, of course, foreseen 
this possibility, and without giving 
up the hope of maintaining her 
German leadership had, neverthe- 
less, seen the advisability of having 
two strings to her bow, and had 
looked about to see by what other 
means she could reach the sea. Only 
two ways were open to her, Italy 
and the Balkan Peninsula. Of the 
two, Italy was by far the richer 
prize, and offered fewer difficulties, 
probably, than the Balkans; and 
Austria spent practically the whole 
of the eighteenth century building 
up her power in Italy. By inter- 
marriage, by intrigue, by purchase, 
and by long wars against the French, 
the Spaniards, and the House of 
Savoy, Austria succeeded in win- 
ning over one after another of the 
states of Italy, so that at the end of 
the eighteenth century they were, 
all except Savoy and the states of 
the Church, either directly or in- 
directly under her control. 

But just at this moment the 
storm of the French Revolution 
broke over Europe, and in its wake 
followed Napoleon, and in his wake 
those principles of nationalism and 
liberalism so profoundly disturbing 
to autocratic and alien rule. Aus- 
tria lost Italy to Napoleon in 1797, 
won it back again in 1799, lost it 
again in 1801, and finally gained it 
again by the Congress of Vienna in 
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1815, only to enter at once upon 
that long struggle against Italian 
nationalism which finally, in 1870, 
produced a united Italy. Austria 
found herself thrust out of Italy, 
as she had been thrust out of Ger- 
many in this same fateful year. The 
Balkan Peninsula was the only 
highway through which Austria 
could reach the sea, and reach it she 
must if she was to remain a power of 
first-class, or even second-class im- 
portance in Europe. 

But the Balkan States had also 
felt the beating of the great pulse 
of nationalism that was revivifying 
Europe. These peoples, consisting 
of many different nations, each 
small but extremely tenacious of 
its national existence and its na- 
tional traditions, all belong to the 
Slav race, and their desire was and 
is to form a Slav league in which 
they shall all unite for common de- 
fense, but which shall allow each 
state to preserve its political auton- 
omy and be free to work out its own 
independent political destiny. The 
Balkan States soon discovered that 
they could not hope to achieve this 
aim without assistance, and they 
found in Russia, the one great Slav 
state of Europe, the needed protec- 
tor and champion of their cause. 

For nearly fifty years Austria has 
known that she has Russia to face 
in the Balkan problem, but she re- 
solved to put off provoking Russian 
interference as long as possible. She 
has used every opportunity pre- 
sented by Russia’s weakness and 
Russia’s needs to bribe Russia to 
inactivity, while she has opposed 
the nationalist movement by every 
means in her power. 
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The chief menace to Austrian 
control of the Balkans has always 
been Servia, and for several reasons. 
Servia is the only independent Serb 
state in the Balkans, except Mon- 
tenegro. The people of Montenegro, 
though brave and fine, are so few in 
number, and their country so re- 
mote in its mountains, that Monte- 
negro is not in a position to assume 
active leadership in Serb affairs, 
and to Servia therefore has fallen 
this task. Servia’s ambition has 
been and still is to unite the Serb 
peoples in one big Serb state which 
shall include not only Servians and 
Montenegrins, but the Serbs in 
Croatia-Slavonia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Dalmatia to the west, 
and those in Macedonia to the 
south. In this way Servia could 
reach the Adriatic and the A°gean 
Seas, and would lay the foundations 
for a great future, commercially as 
as well as politically. But in both 
these directions Servian expansion 
strikes directly athwart Austrian 
necessities. Not only would the loss 
of Croatia-Slavonia mean the loss of 
Hungary’s only port (Austria has 
only one, also, Trieste) and the be- 
ginning of the dismemberment of 
the Empire, but it would mean the 
death-blow to Austrian control of 
the whole /ittoral of the Adriatic, 
which she considers a necessity for 
her future. Servian expansion to 
the south also would destroy the 
hope of Austria to expand through 
Macedonia to the Greek port of 
Salonika, which would give her an 
outlet on the Agean and an oppor- 
tunity for direct railway connection 
between Vienna and the sea. 

Austria’s policy has been, there- 
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fore, to hinder Servian expansion 
and the growth of Servian national 
sentiment by every means in her 
power, and as fast as opportunity 
offered, to put herself in all those 
positions of vantage most coveted 
by Servia. 


These motives have led her to 


unite with Turkey in exciting ra- 
cial antagonisms in Macedonia, to 
the end that when the Balkan races 
were worn out with strife she could 
step in and conquer. The same mo- 
tives dictated Austria’s bargain 
with Russia in the Convention of 
Reichstadt in 1876, by which she 
got Russian consent to her claimon 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in return 
for Austrian neutrality in the ap- 
proaching Russo-Turkish war; they 
also determined her to take advan- 
tage of the Turkish revolution in 
1908, and of Russia’s weakness at 


the moment, formally to annex ~ 


those provinces. 

The same motives have guided 
her government of the people of the 
annexed provinces. A policy of sys- 
tematic oppression has had for its 
object the complete Germanization 
of the Slav population or their ex- 
pulsion from the country. Upper 
and middle-class Bosnians are ex- 
cluded from public life, and the 
conditions of commercial and indus- 
trial careers made so difficult that 
success is almost impossible; while 
the Bosnian peasantry have found 
their taxes raised, their right of in- 
heritance to their lands suppressed, 
and every other effort made to 
drive them from their lands, which 
have been turned over to German 
immigrants. A recent writer! 
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quotes a young Bosnian as saying, 
‘““We must either cease to be Slavs 
or become revolutionaries,” — a 
sentence which sums up the whole 
situation. 

There was plenty of disaffection 
at home, then, when Franz Ferdi- 
nand and his wife were assassinated, 
and no need to assume that Servia 
had anything to do with it, though 
no one would question the sym- 
pathy between the nationalists in 
the two states. 

With the First Balkan War Aus- 
tria was confronted with a crisis of 
great danger. The success of the 
allies in this war resulted in the 
Greek occupation of Salonika and 
the extension of Servian territory 
to include the parts of Macedonia 
most coveted by Austria. But what 
was perhaps even more important, 
it gave Servia a prestige in the Bal- 
kans that for the first time made 
Austria seriously fear the defection 
of her Serb subjects in Croatia- 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia. Austria 
had counted on the sense of superi- 
ority which the Croatians and Dal- 
matians have always felt over the 
Servians and their disdain of Ser- 
vian political methods even while 
they recognized the logic of Servia’s 
position as leader in the great Pan- 
Slavic struggle. 

But Servia’s brilliant military 
success and political sagacity in 
this war altered all that, and gave 
union with Servia a prestige and an 
attraction it had never before pos- 
sessed. Austria decided that Servia 
must be destroyed. 

There is little doubt that the Sec- 
ond Balkan War was largely the re- 


1H, A. Gibbons, The New Map of Europe, p. 153. 











sult of Austrian intrigues at Sofia, 
and was intended to be the first 
step in the reduction of Servia. 
Why Austria allowed a treaty to be 
signed at the close of the war by 
which Servia’s territory and prestige 
were both increased is still a diplo- 
matic secret. Probably Germany 
was not ready then to back her up 
in opposing the treaty, but why, we 
can only conjecture. Whatever it 
was, it was a reason no longer oper- 
ative in the summer of 1914, when 
Austria sent her ultimatum to Ser- 
via and began the present war, on 
whose outcome surely hangs the 
future existence of Servia, and the 
integrity of the Austrian Empire. 


AUSTRIA AND THE BALKANS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue Balkan situation is so compli- 
cated that most of us are content 
to follow the general course of 
events without undertaking to sep- 
arate the issues and arguments to 
discover what nations are right in 
their attitude, what ones are wrong. 
Then, too, the question of right and 
wrong depends upon the point of 
view. Some of us are inclined to 
take sides with the great powers, 
while others give our sympathies to 
the little nations that have struggled 
so bravely against their autocratic 
neighbors. The Balkans lie between 
the great empires, subject at all 
times to lordly interference. Tur- 
key has been a treacherous neigh- 
bor for centuries, Russia has long 
been alert to play a winning part in 
the complex situation, Italy has 
also had ends to attain, while Aus- 
tria has undertaken to sustain the 
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role of defender of Germanic civili- 
zation in contrast with the sup- 


posed barbarism of the Slavs. 
Meanwhile the inter-relationship of 
the Balkan States themselves has 
been anything but harmonious, 
since the various nations differ in 
race, in religion, and in many other 
crucial matters. Time alone can 
settle most of the problems. For 
the moment we may well give our 
attention chiefly to certain impor- 
tant historical matters, trying to be 
dispassionate, and, if we err at all, 
inclined to favor the little suffering 
nations instead of adopting the 
point of view of their oppressive 
neighbors. 

A helpful clue to the historical 
relationship between Austria and 
the Balkans may be found by look- 
ing back to the Congress of Berlin, 
June-July, 1878, and noting espe- 
cially the condition of Servia. By 
the terms of that congress Monte- 
negro, Servia, and Rumania be- 
came independent states; Bulgaria 
was made an autonomous princi- 
pality under Turkish suzerainty, 
with its boundaries established; and 
Eastern Rumelia was to continue 
under Turkish rule, with adminis- 
trative autonomy. Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, two provinces which had 
long been parts of Turkey, were 
ceded to Austria by the Sultan. 
That is, the military occupation 
and administration of these prov- 
inces was transferred; the inhabi- 
tants were not consulted, many re- 
sented the change, and a force of 
200,000 men was required to estab- 
lish military control. In 1908, the 
Government of Austria-Hungary, 
profiting by the weakness of Rus- 
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sia, recently defeated by Japan, 
and aware that Bulgaria was about 
to proclaim its independence, an- 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 
spite of the pledges given at Berlin, 
in 1878, and despite the protests of 
Hungary. Two days after the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria was pro- 
claimed, October 5, 1908, the Em- 
peror of Austria asserted rights of 
sovereignty and succession over 
these provinces. This was an act 
that would be justified by those 
only who believe that an empire has 
a right to take over a small territory 
unable to resist, and without regard 
to the wishes of the people in ques- 
tion. Many of the inhabitants of 
these provinces naturally rebelled 
both in 1878 and in 1908 because 
they are Servians, that is, Slavic, in 
their sympathies and by racial de- 
scent. Servia was at once aroused 


and wanted to make war upon- 


Austria in 1908, but was dissuaded, 
because unequal to the task and 
because four of the great nations 
counseled peace. Servia had to be 
content with a tariff war upon Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, and the demanding of 
compensation for the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. No con- 
cessions were made, however, by 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia ad- 
vised Servia to abandon all claims 
for territorial compensation. The 
effort of Servia at territorial expan- 
sion is frequently referred to as the 
“Great Servian Idea.” The Serv- 
ians, or Serbs, as they prefer to be 
called, are mostly members of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, and, as 
Slavonic people, they naturally de- 
sire the union of all who belong 
with them, in contrast with those 
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who are hostile to Slavic civiliza- 
tion. 

To gain the Austrian point of 
view, one has only to recall the 
typical imperialism of the great na- 
tions, and to remember the attitude 
of Austria to the Poles, compelled 
to give up their rights and to sub- 
mit to the division of their territory 
by enemies, or the treatment ac- 
corded the noble Hungarian patri- 
ots who in 1848 rebelled against the 
Empire and vainly struggled for 
freedom. From this high-handed 
imperialistic point of view, the 
great war in Europe was caused by 
the petty feuds and ambitions of 
the Balkan States. Count Apponyi 
of Austria, for example, declares 
that the “direct cause of the out- 
break is Servia’s insane ambition to 
extend her dominion over those 
southern provinces of Austria-Hun- 
gary,— Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to begin with, Croatia and the Slo- 
vene countries to follow.” That 
is, Servia’s ambition is called “‘in- 
sane” merely because it is Servia’s, 
whereas Austria’s determination to 
thwart all desires for Slavonic union 
would be deemed eminently ration- 
al—from the Austrian point of 
view. 

Count Apponyi undertakes to 
explain what he terms Servia’s 
“mad ambition” on the assumption 
that Russia stands behind, while 
the present dynasty in Servia is 
guilty of a “permanent conspiracy 
against Austria-Hungary.” From 
his point of view Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were “entrusted to Austria- 
Hungary’s care” because only “‘the 
impartial rule of a Western power 
could secure peace and liberty in a 











country inhabited by Mohamme- 
dans, Greek Orthodox, and Roman 
Catholic Christians.” He holds that 
under the enlightened government 
of Austria-Hungary these provinces 
prospered and developed to a de- 
gree of welfare unknown in any 
other part of the Balkan Peninsula. 
He continues : — 

Nevertheless, Servia took hardly any 
pains to hide her covetousness concerning 
these provinces, where, under her rule, two 
thirds of the population would be submitted 
to the same tyranny of racial and religious 
intolerance which the unhappy Bulgarians 
of Macedonia are experiencing at her hands. 
It was this covetousness which brought us 
to the verge of war in 1908, when Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were formally annexed 
to Austria-Hungary. 

Count Apponyi and other Aus- 
trian and Hungarian apologists 
have undertaken to show that the 
“permanent conspiracy” is merely a 
partof the general Pan-Slavic move- 
ment which has been spreading 
through the Balkan States, foster- 
ing enmity against Germanic civili- 
zation and in other ways working to 
bring about an international con- 
flict. As apologists they see only 
goodness, patience, and wisdom in 
the position maintained by Austria; 
and only evil schemes on the part of 
the Slavs. The assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir 
to the throne of Austria-Hungary, 
June, 1914, is declared to be simply 
the outcome of a long-standing pol- 
icy of murder and rebellion. Aus- 
tria accordingly was compelled to 
take energetic action. 

If we turn now to the authorized 
statement of the Servian Premier, 
Pashitch, made in the Servian Par- 
liament, August 4, 1914, we gain the 
alternative point of view. Mr. 
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Pashitch maintained that the mur- 
der of the Archduke at Serajevo — 
the event which most directly led 
to the great war — was used as a 
mere pretext by the Austrian Mon- 
archy, which had long wanted 
war, and was strongly opposed to 
Pan-Servianism. “The Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy wished to crush 
Servian aspirations by curbing the 
Servian prestige.” In answering 
the Austrian note, on the other 
hand, Servia went to the full limit 
in order to meet the Austrian de- 
mands, to avoid a conflict and to 
secure peace. The response of Ser- 
via having been rejected, there was 
no course save to defend the na- 
tional rights. 


Again, in the message of Monte- 


negro to Italy, August 3, 1914, we 
read that 


This terrible European war, if one takes 
away from it the diplomatic ornaments 
with which the chancelleries are wont to 
decorate it, dates from a century back. It 
is, let us hope, the final revolt of the nations 
oppressed by the unjust work of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The nationalities of which 
the powers ... have made themselves the 
champions have not provoked this bloody 
struggle. It was imposed on them by the 
reactionary spirit of the Germanic world, 
which desired to consolidate its hegemony, 
based on the sufferings of the weak, impos- 
sible to describe, and on the contempt of 
right, which was proclaimed as a system 
of government. The neutrality observed 
up to now by your august Italian country 
has been a powerful assistance to the cause 
of right against the cause of oppression. 
We Serbs of Montenegro and Servia are 
now on the point of conquering that na- 
tional unity which our poets, our thinkers, 
and our sovereigns have sung.... Help 
us in conquering the place which is await- 
ing us at the altar of justice. 


It will be remembered that in the 
recent Balkan War several of the 
Balkan States joined Montenegro 
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as allies. Had these states enjoyed 
their rightful privileges, Montene- 
gro would undoubtedly have held 
Scutari, for which the Montenegrin 
forces had so bravely fought. But 
unluckily Austria intervened in or- 
der to keep Servia from obtaining a 
free outlet to the Adriatic, and in- 
sisted on the creation of an auton- 
omous Albania, at the expense of 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. 
Unluckily, too, the other great pow- 
ers were willing to stand by Austria. 
Matters that should have been set- 
tled by the Balkan nations them- 
selves were settled in far-off Lon- 
don, in May, 1913, by the powers. 
The only result from a Balkan point 
of view was further warfare, hence 
the Second Balkan War in which 
one of the states, Bulgaria, made 
war upon three of the others, Greece, 
Servia, and Montenegro. 


Whether or not this war was due ~ 


to Austrian influence in Bulgaria, 
it was one more instance of the offi- 
cious intervention of outside pow- 
ers. Instead of remaining on friend- 
ly terms with the other states, 
Bulgaria lost territory and prestige 
by the unfortunate conflict, and ap- 
parently cherished the idea that she 
had been robbed by her neighbors. 
With dissatisfaction reigning be- 
tween the various states, and the 
threatening hand of European. di- 
plomacy ready to intervene at any 
time, it is not strange that further 
trouble was in store for the Bal- 
kans. It would be absurd to place 
the blame upon the little suffering 
states. A larger view shows these 
states as involved in the contentions 
of vast forces which somehow have 
chosen the smaller countries as 
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battlefields. If little Belgium is 
“the cock-pit of Europe,” the Bal- 
kans have been rightfully called 
“the powder-box of Europe.” A 
recent writer has added that “Ser- 
via is the percussion cap.” To what 
extent Servia is responsible is a 
question one cannot undertake to 
answer. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When were the Tartars con- 
quered by King Bela in the Car- 
pathians? 

. What Swiss baron became Em- 
peror of Austria? 

. What was the purpose of the 
League of Cambray? 

. What famous general was dis- 
missed during the Thirty Years’ 
War? 

. What Polish king saved Vienna? 

. What Austrian queen concluded 
favorable terms of peace with 
Prussia? 

. What great battle was wit- 
nessed by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria in Napoleon’s time? 

. What Hungarian patriot ap- 
pealed to the United States for 
support? 

. What great industry does Aus- 
tria-Hungary share with Rus- 
sia? 

. When did the gypsies establish 
themselves in Hungary? 
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SHOOTING STARS 


Most young people like fireworks, 
and it is safe to say that if our mod- 
ern safe-and-sane Fourth of July 
celebration did not admit of some 
display of rockets, Roman candles, 
etc., the youth of this nation would 
find Independence Day a hollow 
mockery. Does it ever occur to you 
boys and girls that the sky can give 
you a dazzling, heavenly sort of 
firework these August nights, far 


more fascinating — when you have 
your eyes and mind open — than 
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any human combination of powder 
and paper? “Shooting. stars,” so- 
called, are dashing their way across 
the heavens in almost countless 
numbers nightly (Professor New- 
comb estimates them at 146,000,- 
000,000 annually), and many of you 
no doubt have seen an occasional 
one when it strays into this earth’s 
atmosphere, only to be snuffed out 
in a flash, after ages of traveling in 
space. They come in great numbers 
at certain fixed periods; and on 
clear August nights, particularly 


Jan. to June 


The constellation, Leo, shaped like a sickle. 
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around August 10, we may hope to 
see a display. You will watch these 
shooting stars with much greater 
interest if they mean to you some- 
thing more than a streak of light, 
quickly erased from the blackboard 
of the sky. 

Only within recent years have 
scientists agreed on the present 
theory of the nature and habits of 
shooting stars, or meteors as they 
are more technically called, but the 
history of their appearance goes 
away back to ancient times, before 
1000 A.D., and many superstitious 
but poetic and romantic ideas have 
clung about them. A Moslem tradi- 
tion tells us that evil spirits used to 
climb up to Paradise to overhear 
the angels, who drove their prying 
foes from the heavenly regions by 
hurling fiery arrows, seen by mor- 
tals as shooting stars. The Mos- 
lems believed that every such arrow 
hit its mark, and that its passage 
across the sky was visible evidence 
of the extinction of a bad spirit. 
Another and much sweeter tradi- 
tion is the old French folk lore be- 
lief that every shooting star meant 
a soul entering Paradise. The poet 
Béranger put this into verse. 

One of the,very early accounts of 
a notable disp§y of meteors is asso- 
ciated with the death of the Moorish 
king, Ibrahim Ben Ahmed, Octo- 
ber, 902 a.D., when the chronicler 
declares that “ falling stars scat- 
tered themselves across the heavens 
like rain.” The people were terribly 
frightened and took the display as 
an evil omen. To modern minds 
the interesting point of this chron- 
icle is that it fixes the date of the 
display; many years later this date 
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became a useful point of compari- 
son in showing that similar wonder- 
ful displays have been observed at 
fairly regular intervals of thirty- 
three years, in later times always 
in November. In 1698 a meteoric 
shower was widely observed, and 
since that date the displays of Leo- 
nids — as the November 13 showers 
are called —have occurred with 
noticeable regularity. Humboldt 
and Bonpland made observations 
in South America in 1799. In 1833 
and in 1866 November again saw 
showers which attracted wide atten- 
tion among scientists, as well as 
popular interest amounting in some 
instances to terror. A South Caro- 
linian eye-witness of the 1833 show- 
er tells how the negroes on his plan- 
tation fell to the ground, praying 
for mercy, and believing that the 
end of the world had come. This 


‘Leonid shower was seen from the 


West Indies to British America, 
and from sixty to one hundred de- 
grees west longitude from Green- 
wich. A sea captain just bringing 
his good ship Restitution into har- 
bor at Salem, Mass., testified that 
he watched the fall of meteors from 
midnight to daylight. The phe- 
nomenon of the 1866 visitation has 
been brilliantly discussed in Sir 
Robert Ball’s Story of the Heavens; 
in 1899 great hopes were enter- 
tained of another equally wonderful 
illumination, but though a meteoric 
shower occurred, it was not notable. 
Now we shall have to wait till about 
1933 to see the Leonids again in 
their glory. 

There is a reason why these 
showers come at intervals, why the 
Leonids are seen only every thirty- 
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The constellation, Perseus, shaped like a bow and arrow. 


three years or so, while the Perseids 
are on view each August. To under- 
stand their appearance we must 
know something of their nature and 
habits. Meteors are now thought 
to be tiny bits of matter, many of 
them about the size of a cherry or 
even a cherry pit, which have been 
traveling for ages in space, but 
traveling in well marked paths or 
orbits (these being in the shape of a 
long ellipse), around the sun. At 
certain fixed points in space their 
orbits intersect with the earth’s 
orbit. Now the earth has a sort of 
envelope or shield of atmosphere 
from seventy-five to one hundred 
miles thick from the earth’s crust 
outward. When the earth’s path 
crosses the path of any group of 
these meteors, which are said to 
travel in swarms, some of the me- 
teors will collide with our ring of 
atmosphere, which resists them. 
The meteor, which has been travel- 


ing from ten to forty-five miles a 
second through unresisting space, 
is carried by its own velocity against 
our atmosphere with terrific force. 
You all know that when you wave a 
fan gently against the air, you feel 
almost no pressure, yet when you 
wave it hard and fast, the fan has 
to push the air like something solid. 
So the meteor, pushing hard be- 
cause of its great speed, encounters 
resistance, compresses the air which 
it hurls in front of itself, becomes 
heated with its own effort encoun- 
tering the effort or resistance of the 
air, to the point of incandescence. 
This rapid motion through the air 
tears off particles of heated incan- 
descent matter which are left be- 
hind to form the tail or trail of the 
meteor. The meteor, we must re- 
member, is not visible until it en- 
ters our atmosphere where it burns 
itself out in a few seconds. 

Now, while vast numbers of these 
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meteors are yearly colliding with 
our air and being snuffed out, they 
are not dropping haphazard, but hit 
us when our earth reaches certain 
fixed positions on its orbit, and al- 
ways seem to drop from a given 
point called their radiant. In Aug- 
ust, when the constellation of Per- 
seus is in the ascendant, they appear 
to drop from the vicinity of that 
constellation, and take the name of 
Perseids. They move in an endless 
chain or belt, much denser at some 
points than at others. The earth’s 
path happens to cross the Perseids’ 
path just when its — the Perseids’ 
— path is most crowded with me- 
teors traveling in their swarm. 
Thus naturally more Perseids will 
collide with Earth’s atmosphere and 
become visible than if a thinly pop- 
ulated section of their belt rushed 
past us in August. The same condi- 
tion is true of the Leonids which 
travel near us when Leo is in the 
ascendant, but it so happens, as has 
been said, that this approach occurs 
only once in thirty-three years, 
about November 12 or 13, at which 
time the shower has been conspicu- 
ously brilliant. By the time the 
Leonids again dazzle us mortals 
with their fiery shower, you Junior 
members of the Burroughs Club 
will be young men and women, some 
of you perhaps students of astron- 
omy, and able in your turn to tell 
the boys and girls of that period 
something more about the shooting 
stars. 


THE BUSY BEE 
BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN. 


In attempting to give a short sketch 
of bees and bee-keeping, we hope 
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chiefly to stimulate such of our 
members as have never taken up 
this interesting study to read in de- 
tail for themselves from the au- 
thorities named on pages 1158-59. 
Three varieties of bees constitute 
a swarm: the queen or mother, 
drones, or males, and worker bees, 
the latter not a neuter sex, but con- 
sidered as undeveloped female bees. 
While worker bees do occasionally 
lay unfertilized eggs, we may say, 
speaking generally of the bee com- 
munity, that the queen mother lays 
the eggs which produce the swarm, 
and lays two varieties of eggs, ferti- 
lized ones which hatch into worker 
bees, and unfertilized, which hatch 
into drones. The normal span for 
hatching a complete bee is twenty- 
one days, of which three are spent 
in the egg stage, six in the larval, 


and twelve sealed up in the cell. 


During the larval stage the em- 
bryos are fed (generally by young 
workers) on a mixture of pollen and 
honey, partially digested in the 
stomach of the worker into chyle, a 
milky substance, and regurgitated. 
At the end of the larval stage, or 
about nine or ten days from the 
egg, the cells are capped by the 
workers, those cells which contain 
drone larvae having a more convex 
or bulging cap — like wax bullets 
—than is given to the worker grubs. 
But when, in obedience to nature’s 
plan for continuing the swarm, 
young queens must be provided, 
the worker bees exercise a peculiar 
magic and develop a worker larva or 
grub into a royal child, providing 
it with a larger cell — occupying 
about the space of three ordinary 
cells — and looking, according to 
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that veteran bee keeper, Mr. Root 
of Ohio, — “like a big peanut.” 
This royal cell is stocked with a 
special rich food, “royal jelly,” 
which so stimulates and nourishes 
the candidate for queen that she 
hatches possessed of abilities which 
insure her function as egg layer or 
mother of the swarm. 

Young bees of all varieties spend 
their first few days alike, eating 
honey, then pollen, and gaining 
strength before trying to fly. For 
about two weeks their tint is whit- 
ish, coloration becoming deeper with 
maturity. In stature drones stand 
between the queen and the workers, 
have a blunter, squarer form both 
at head and abdomen. They can- 
not gather nectar from flowers, 
have no pollen baskets on their legs, 
are fed by the workers, do not labor, 
do not fight (though they have a 
loud and rather terrifying hum), do 
not sting, and exist in what seem 
to be superfluous numbers, evi- 
dently that the queen may not lack 
opportunity when she desires to 
meet a partner. The drones have 
but one use in life, the fecundation 
of the queen; and when in her ap- 
parently haphazard nuptial flight 
she meets and selects, her mate, he 
perishes in her embrace. In the late 
summer such drones as are found in 
the hive are murdered by the work- 
ers, who sting them to death, thus 
ridding the swarm of their mainte- 
nance when they are no longer po- 
tentially useful. 

The queen in infancy differs little 
in appearance from the workers, 
but is precocious in learning to fly. 
Her first real activity is to explore 
the hive for other queen cells, which 
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she at once destroys by tearing 
them down. If other queens hatch 
earlier than she, a fight between 
rivals is pretty certain to take place, 
and the royal aspirant who proves 
most deft in using her sting, will 
slay other pretenders and reign 
alone. When five or six days old 
the queen will be seen crawling 
about the entrance to the hive and 
trying her wings in short prelimi- 
nary flights. All bees, when leav- 
ing the hive, appear to take observ- 
ations of their surroundings, but 
the queen is particularly careful to 
know her home’s location before 
risking any long flight. Her wed- 
ding journey, or quest, as it might 
better be called, is thought by ex- 
perienced observers to occur, on an 
average, about ten days from her 
first appearance. She sometimes 
mates with a drone in her own neigh- 
borhood, returning in fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but has been known 
to go as far as two miles to meet and 
choose her consort. After her re- 
turn to the hive she begins laying 
and continues this function for the 
remainder of her life, which may 
last three or even four years. Bee- 
keepers rarely find a queen a pro- 
fitable mother of swarms after her 
third year. She can lay fertilized 
eggs, or workers, only after mating, 
while unfertilized eggs, resulting in 
drones, may be laid by a virgin 
queen, or apparently at will by a 
mated queen. In late life, when the 
fertilizing principle seems to show 
exhaustion, mated queens are likely 
to lay a good many drone eggs. It 
is estimated that a vigorous queen 
will lay three thousand eggs in a 
day. Of these, the workers live but 
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about six weeks, or a few months at 
the farthest, and hence if a queen 
dies or is killed, and leaves the 
swarm motherless, it is quickly de- 
prived of new members to take the 
place of those that wear out in 
working, becomes demoralized, and 
fails as a honey-making organiza- 
tion. Fortunately, new queens are 
constantly being developed, but if 
there is no natural heir to the royal 
duties, a queen must be introduced 
by the beekeeper from some other 
colony. 

The worker bees in the hive never 
mate, though occasionally cases 
are known where workers lay un- 
fertilized eggs, all drone producers. 
The worker in early life acts in the 
hive as nurse to the larve; as clean- 
er, patcher, and polisher; as comb 
builder (it is interesting to know 
that each of the myriad six-sided 
wax cells is not the work of one bee, 
but a community product); and as 
porter and packer of pollen and 
honey brought in by foraging bees. 
Young workers fly when about one 
week old, and take to pollen gath- 
ering at about two weeks. Pollen is 
gathered in little baskets on the 
workers’ back legs, is kicked off 
in the hive, gathered by younger 
workers and packed in cells by 
“butting” it in with the bee’s head. 
The honey-gathering impulse fol- 
lows shortly after, and the worker 
is at its prime when about a month 
old, diminishing in value with age 
by reason of the wearing and fray- 
ing of its wings in constant flight; 
and if it is not killed in the course 
of its short life by cold or damp, or 
snapped up by natural enemies, 
tree toads, etc., the worker, when 
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it can no longer fly strongly, crawls 
off to die. 

Honey is not exactly “gathered” 
by workers, but produced from the 
nectar they glean from flowers and 
swallow into a special honey stom- 
ach or reservoir, which is not the 
stomach of the bee’s individual ali- 
mentary system. Nectar thus swal- 
lowed is in some fashion modified 
and regurgitated into the comb cell, 
where it is further submitted to a 
working over or ripening process 
which lasts well into the evening 
when the bees have finished bring- 
ing in fresh supplies. 

Worker bees also make wax, a 
product of honey, and a fatty sub- 
stance, but not animal fat in the 
usual sense; secreting it in scales 
under the abdomen. The more gen- 
erous the honey flow and the greater 


_the honey stores, the more copious 


must be the supply of wax to pro- 
vide comb for storing. From ten to 
twelve pounds of honey enter into 
the composition of one pound of 
wax; hence it will be seen that the 
modern appliances for making arti- 
ficial comb or foundation, pressed 
out of wax by machinery, have in- 
creased the potential honey yield 
by eliminating one process. 

Having now in mind the three 
kinds of citizens in a hive and their 
respective functions, let us turn for 
a moment to the bee community or 
swarm. While the mother bee is 
called queen, and is the source of 
life for the hive, she is not queen in 
a political sense, the swarm being a 
perfect democracy, each member 
working voluntarily for the well- 
being of the whole body. Whether 
or not the queen gives the signal for 








swarming has been a matter of 
some dispute, but beekeepers now 
incline toward the belief that the 
workers decide when and where to 
move, sending out scouts in advance 
to locate a suitable cavity for a new 
home. Swarming is thought to be 
due at least in part to natural con- 
ditions, when a crowded hive and 
full store of honey suggest to the 
insatiable workers the advantage 
of new spheres for their industry. 
Bee-keepers learn to knowthe symp- 
toms, — restlessness and _inter- 
rupted working habits on the part 
of the bee, — weather conditions, 
etc., indicative of swarming; and 
watching for the critical moment, 
try to arrest the flight of the bees at 
some near-by convenient point, as 
the low branch of a tree, from which 
transfer to a new hive can readily 
be made. The various methods and 
devices of professional bee-keepers 
we need not discuss here — the 
main point is, that he who would 
not see his honey- and presum- 
ably money-makers escape be- 
yond recall, must learn to provide 
fresh quarters so furnished with 
empty comb that the energetic new 
tenants will at once find work to do, 
and rest contented, the workers 
building and stocking new honey 
comb, the queen continuing to pro- 
duce new brood for future swarms. 

Bee-keeping by amateurs prob- 
ably will never prove the get-rich- 
quick scheme it is sometimes paint- 
ed. Occasional newspaper articles 
— inspired by the visit of some re- 
porter to a bee appliance agency — 
would have us believe that all we 
need do is buy an outfit, install it in 
the back yard or on the roof of the 
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apartment house, and let the bees 
do the rest, while we complacently 
do the resting and have money in 
the bank at the year’s end. But 
bee-keeping, like any other busi- 
ness, takes time and care, and one 
great point of its advantage — 
when done on a small scale — lies 
in the very fact that it does require 
care of a nature so different from 
ordinary business that it is a fasci- 
nating diversion and no heavy task. 
The writer knows of a university 
professor living in a city — but also 
near a large public garden — who 
installed bees in his back yard 
chiefly for scientific observation, 
and was rewarded for his painstak- 
ing care with enough honey for his 
own table, plus a snug little sum for 
charity from the proceeds of sales 
to delighted neighbors. 
Bee-keeping on a moderate scale 
can profitably be added to the farm- 
ing proclivities of the suburban 
dweller who has enough space on 
the back lot to allow the bees to 
pass to and fro without disputing 
right of way with human neighbors. 
On farms, a few hives under the 
orchard trees will serve the double 
purpose of supplying a luxury and 
of perfecting fertilization in the 
fruit blossoms and improving the 
fruit crop. True, the grass about 
the hives must be kept short— in 
large apiaries sheep are sometimes 
used as convenient grass-croppers 
— or the bees will get lost as in a 
forest in trying to return to the en- 
trance of the hive. Attention must 
be given to proper shade, and if 
trees do not provide it, vine-cov- 
ered trellises or board or thatch 
shade must be supplied. Some 
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water supply is necessary, and of 
course there is much to study in the 
construction and placing of hives. 
But all this information is obtain- 
able, and no great amount of money 
need be sunk in the venture, parti- 
cularly where the would-be keeper 
can do his or her own carpentry. 
Mr. Root, the well-known author- 
ity, declares that not more than 
twenty-five dollars should be ex- 
pended until the “plant” is bring- 
ing in some return. He furthermore 
urges that amateurs will do well to 
content themselves with a small 
outfit which they can hope to man- 
age successfully, getting honey for 
the home table and perhaps a small 
yearly money return, rather than 
to risk capital in attempting bee- 
keeping as a livelihood. A hive in- 
stalled as part of the nature study 
course for school children is truly a 


live interest, and can be. no less so 


for any older students who can find 
place and pasturage to maintain an 
example of these wonder-working 
colonists. 


THREE BOOKS FOR STAR-GAZERS 


‘THESE summer nights, when sitting 
out of doors is a natural after-din- 
ner performance, will perhaps find 
some of our members star-gazing. 
For beginners whose star lore com- 
prises nothing more elaborate than 
the ability to find the Great Dipper, 
we recommend Eliot C. Clarke’s 
Astronomy From a Dipper.’ This 
little book avoids the technical 
language and confusing array of 
facts and figures which so discour- 
age the plain citizen that astron- 


1 Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents net. 
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omy to him is as alluring as a sheet 
of abstruse algebraic problems. In 
sixteen simple maps, each marked 
with its season, the more conspicu- 
ous stars are indicated, the Dipper 
being used as guiding-point from 
which to let the eye travel. So 
small an amount of additional data 
beyond the name of the star and 
that of its constellation, and its 
position relative to the Dipper is 
given that the star-gazer has a hope- 
ful chance of remembering the vital 
facts for each star. 

More technical and more discur- 
sive is Martha Evans Martin’s 
The Friendly Stars,* also intended 
for the lay reader. The author’s 
own words of introduction best con- 
vey the scope of the book: 

The chief aim of this book is to share 
with others the pleasure which the writer 
has had in what may be called a relation 
of personal friendship with the stars. In 
this relation one knows the more conspicu- 
ous ones at a glance; and is able to greet 
them as pleasant acquaintances when they 
return year after year in the due seasons, or 
each evening as they pass over their pre- 
scribed paths serene and stately, or danc- 


ing and twinkling, according to their sev- 
eral habits. 


As a more advanced work on as- 
tronomy, we would mention An 
Introduction to the Study of Vari- 
able Stars, by Caroline E. Furness,’ 
intended both for the general read- 
er. and for college students who al- 
ready have some technical informa- 
tion and wish to continue the study 
aside from its mathematical aspect. 


BOOKS ON BEES 


Droppinc from heaven to earth and 
her creatures, we call the attention 


2 Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


3 This book will be published in the fall of 1915 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 











of readers to the following studies 
on Bees: — 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Life 
of the Bee. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Comstock, Anna Botsford. How 
to Keep Bees. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.00. 

Fabre, Jean Henri. The Mason 
Bees. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.50. 

Root, A. I. and E.R. The A4.B.C. 
and X.Y.Z. of Bee Culture. A. I. 


Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
$1.50. 
The last-named volume is an 


encyclopedia of bee-lore, and com- 
prises not only accounts of the first- 
hand experiences of its compilers, 
A. I. Root and his son, E. R. Root, 
well known for their great apiaries 
and agencies for bee appliances, but 
includes many special articles con- 
tributed by scientists, and such 
material gathered from correspond- 
ents and bee journals as the au- 
thors have thought helpful to bee- 
keepers. The book was revised in 
1913, is a complete compendium, 
arranged alphabetically, is readily 
consultable on any topic connected 
with bees and as reading matter is 
lively in interest, with many pleas- 
ant human touches. 


DO BIRDS MATE FOR LIFE? 


A Burroucus CLus member writes 
asking what bird is reputed to mate 
for life, and if deprived of his mate, 
to lead a lone existence for the re- 
mainder of his days. We referred 
this point to Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, 
of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, who, consulting with 


W. DeW. Miller, Assistant Curator 
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Drawn by E. H. Forbush. 
Wood Duck House. 


of Birds, sends us the following in- 
teresting statement: — 


There is very little doubt that nearly all 
birds mate for life. The rather widespread 
popular belief that birds do not mate for 
life is not based on direct evidence. In 
fact, there is little or no evidence that they 
do not so mate, while there is some evi- 
dence that certain of the larger birds — as 
pigeons, owls, hawks, ducks and swans, do 
mate for life, and probably this holds true 
of the smaller birds. 

The fact that many birds come back to 
the same place each succeeding year to 
nest indicates that they do mate for life. 
Ernest Harold Baynes tells about the 
chimney swifts which he had banded that 
returned to the same chimney. Ruby- 
throated hummingbirds have been known 
to build on the same branch that held a 
hummingbird’s nest the previous year, in- 
dicating that they return to the same place. 
Burroughs, it will be recalled, tells about 
a partially albino robin which returned to 
the same place to nest on two or more suc- 
cessive seasons. 





Drawn by E. H. Forbush. 
Shelf for Phebe’s Nest. 
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When one of a pair of birds is killed, the 
other usually secures a mate very soon. 
There is a great deal of direct and positive 
evidence upon this point. The writer can 
cite but one case to him personally known, 
where a bird led “a life of loneliness” after 
its mate had been killed, and that was an 
osprey or fish hawk. This bird would fill 
the requirements of the correspondent who 
raises the question, but there is very great 
doubt whether any species of bird behaves 
regularly or uniformly in this way. If any 
individual bird is observed to adhere to 
this practice of solitariness, it is probably 
an exceptional occurrence. An excellent 
reference to this topic may be found in 
James Newton Baskett’s The Story of the 
Birds, in the chapters entitled “ Freaks 
of Bachelors and Benedicts in Feathers,” 
and “Step-Parents among Birds.” The 
author refers to John Burroughs, Gilbert 
White, Charles Darwin, and others in con- 
firmation of his statements. In the opinion 
of the writer, this author does not realize, 
however, that mating for life is such a com- 
mon thing as is really the case. 

On page 15 of Stories of Bird Life, by T. 
Gilbert Pearson, the subject of widowhood 
among birds is discussed as follows: “It 
has sometimes been claimed that eagles 


mate for life, and that if one of a pair is- 


killed the surviving member will never 
mate again. The same has been said of 
swans and some other birds. I do not know 
if these things be true, but I do know that 
the Arredondo sparrow hawk (falco spar- 
verius paulus), bereft of his companion, 
did not mate again during the three subse- 
quent years in which I knew him.” 


EVERY-DAY BUTTERFLIES 


Who among us has not seen the 
monarch, or milkweed butterfly, 
most widely distributed and per- 
haps the commonest of American 
species, that reddish orange beauty, 
its black veins like a frame of deli- 
cate wire set against bright rust- 
color velvet? Yet many of us who, 
since memory began, have known 
by sight this distinctively Ameri- 
can specimen, of tropical origin, 
know nothing of its habits, its ex- 
traordinary power of flight — it 
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has been seen 500 miles from land — 
and the fact that it has migrated on 
ships not only to Europe, but to the 
islands of the Pacific, Australia, and 
Java. Nor do we perhaps guess that 
it migrates in early fall from north- 
ern to warmer climates, traveling 
in swarms. Science has not estab- 
lished beyond peradventure that 
the monarch does not hibernate in 
our latitude, as does the mourning 
cloak and other members of the 
vanessini, but until a specimen of 
monarch shall be found north of 
31°, the theory holds. Nor do we 
all know that while but one com- 
plete cycle of the monarch’s life 
is rounded in New England, two 
broods are observed in the latitude 
of Missouri, and four and some- 
times five broods in West Virginia, 
and that its abundance is due not 
only to the multiple broods, but to 
some nauseous quality in its body 
which deters preying enemies. 

The ubiquitous little cabbage 
butterfly we owe to introduction 
through shipping. Appearing in 
Quebec in 1860 and in New York 
in 1868, it now possesses the entire 
country, and its feeble flight, rarely 
rising above a man’s height, is so 
familiar as to be scarcely notice- 
able. It is a rapid breeder, and so 
aggressive compared with such of 
our native allied species as also 
feed upon cabbages and other cruci- 
ferae, as to make their depredations 
“relatively innoxious.” It lays its 
pale yellow eggs erect on the under 
surface of cabbage leaves. Hatch- 
ing in about a week, they produce 
caterpillars nearly uniform green 
and growing to inch length. Those 
of us who have watched the cab- 
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bage worm on nasturtiums (also 
cruciferae), will confirm the state- 
ments of entomologists that it is 
“very voracious.” 

We know too the clouded sulphur, 
commonest of northern species, 
which appears in the latitude of 
Boston from April 25 to May 15, 
and continues on wing till frost. 
Have we all observed that its irregu- 
lar but rapid flight — about two 
feet above the herbage — is coex- 
istent with sunshine, and that even 
a cloud passing over the sun is 
enough to drive the flutterers down 
into the herbage until the sun re- 
appears? A common and pretty 
sight is a pair of these dainty crea- 
tures pirouetting gently on an up- 
ward incline, one always keeping a 
fluttering lead, the other flying 
steadily in its wake until the lead- 
er — always the male — suddenly 
darts down, leaving his mate to 
descend at leisure. These butter- 
flies love moisture and will gather 
about a damp bit of ground, rising 
like a golden cloud when startled, 
and quickly settling back again. 
Their eggs are laid singly on the 
upper sides of clover leaves and 
hatch in four or five days, produc- 
ing a caterpillar which changes 
color many times during growth. 

The handsome swallowtail vari- 
eties, — tiger, zebra, black, etc., — 
the mourning cloak, compton tor- 
toise, some six hundred in all, are 
described definitely, readably, and 
not too technically in a_ useful 
volume, Every-Day Butterflies, by 
Samuel H. Scudder, which is de- 
signed for enjoyment by lay read- 
ers who incline to explore this fas- 
cinating chapter in natural history. 
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OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our outlines for special 
study. No answers are expected by 
the Nature Bureau. 


Review of the Wild Carrot 


Family. Color. Odor. Range. Time. 
1. Give some of the family characteris- 
tics. 


2. Describe plant and flower. 

3. How many members do you know? 

4. How many members are edible? . 

5. Is the wild carrot a native plant? 

6. How many members are poisonous? 

7. Is it the ancestor of the cultivated? 

8. When was the carrot introduced in- 
to England, and by whom? 

9g. How many different species of in- 


sects does Blanchan say can be 
found on the flowers? 

10. What attracts the insects? 

11. What species of butterflies is chief 
among these insects? 

12. What does Burroughs say of Queen 
Anne’s lace? 

13. What other name is given to the 
plant, and why? 


Review of the Vervain 


1. Give some of the family characteris- 
tics. 

. Describe the plant, and flower, giv- 
ing the difference. 

. How many members do you know? 

. How many members are wild? How 
many native? 

. What cultivated relative is there? 

. Has the vervain medicinal proper- 
ties? 

. Give the folk-lore. 

. Give the different names of the Eu- 
ropean vervain. 

g. Give the different names of the blue. 

10. What classic writers mention the 

vervain? 

11. What is the language of this flower? 
12. What does Burroughs say of this 
plant? : 

13. How did the Romans use the plant? 


Nv 


An aw 


on 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 


Tue PHGEBE, a bird dear to Bur- 
roughs’s heart, was not hard toguess 
in the July rhymes, and OWL, of 
course, no one could miss. Here are 
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two useful little feathered farm 
hands to learn this month. 


Q is for ( ) who lives near the farm — 

So useful a bird should suffer no harm. 

His reddish brown coat is banded with black. 

To see that his progeny food shall not lack 

He hunts seeds and insects all day by the 
ton, 

Thus saving the farmer a snug yearly sum. 


R (is for ) a jolly home bird 

By tales of whose thieving unjustly we’re 
stirred. 

His diet’s of insects, —he’ll steal at the 
worst 

A few juicy cherries to satisfy thirst. 

Supply in the orchard — if you grudge even 
these — 

Some fresh drinking water or a few wild 
fruit trees. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Fond Du Lac, Wis. For the past two 
weeks I have noticed our porch floors, 
walks, the grass and the leaves of maple 
trees near the house, covered with a dew 
that is sticky and sweet. Is this the so- 
called “honey dew,” and is it injurious to 
bees? 


A. Onpage 342 of Root’s 4. B.C. 


of Bee Culture, is a detailed account 
of honey dew. Quoting briefly: — 


It is known to be almost, if nor entirely 
the product of aphids, or plant lice, and 
coccids, or scale insects. These are some- 
times found on the topmost limbs of a tree, 
and the honey dew which they secrete is 
thrown out in a spray.... There are sev- 
eral species of honey dew lice, among which 
may be named Lecanium tilie, that attacks 
the bass woods; Lecanium tulipifera of the 
tulip tree, often called “poplar,” and the 
scale or bark louse that attacks maple trees, 
Pulvinaria innumerabilis. 


Honey dew attracts bees, ants, 
wasps, etc., and is not unwhole- 
some, being a secretion and not an 
excretion of the insects that pro- 
duce it. As a food for bees, it con- 


tains more waste material than any 
other food they take, and if they 
are fed upon it in winter continu- 
ously and not allowed to fly, the 
digestive system is likely to be 
affected unfavorably. 


BURROUGHS CLUB QUESTIONS FOR 
AUGUST, 1915 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Describe the song and plumage 
of the indigo bird in August. 

. How does Burroughs charac- 
terize the song of the cat bird? 

. In what month is the hawk 
conspicuous? Describe his 
flight. 

. To what bird does Burroughs 
compare the poet Whitman? 

. How does a hornet attack the 
cicada or harvest fly? 

. Does the honey bee injure fruit 
by puncturing theskin for juice? 
Signs and Seasons. 

. How does electricity affect rain? 

. Is there any foundation to the 
theory that toads “rain down” 
in a hard shower? 

. In evolution, in what geologic 
age are all the great branches 
of life represented? 

. Does Burroughs think the world 
still in the evolutionary stage? 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
KIND 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


In teaching children some of the 
important rules of conduct and les- 
sons of life, a great deal may be left 
totime. Discretion, for instance, — 
even a very impulsive child learns 
this with little other help than time. 
And carefulness in the use of money, 
— time alone will teach this, even 
to a spendthrift child. When there 
are so many lessons to be taught to 
children, parents may well leave to 
time any that can safely thus be 
left. There are, however, certain 
necessary principles which must be 
established in children at the earli- 
est possible moment in their lives. 
To trust to time in connection with 
these would be not only wrong to 
the child, but wrong to the world in 
which he lives. Perhaps the greatest 
of these principles is that one which 
has to do with kindness and consid- 
eration, — to persons, to animals, 
and even toward inanimate things, 
such as trees and flowers, books and 
toys, one might even say household 
and school-room furniture. Gentle 
thoughts, feelings and actions, — 
these constitute kindness; and are 
so necessary to the child that there 
must be no delay in helping him to 
make them his rule and habit. 


Childrenare seldomunkind know- 
ingly. The teaching of kindness to 
them, therefore, consists chiefly in 
making plain to them what kind- 
ness is, and also what unkindness is; 
in showing them that happiness is 
dependent upon the one and that 
misery results from the other. Chil- 
dren are quick to understand an 
abstract idea if presented to them 
in concrete form. How shall par- 
ents go about teaching their chil- 
dren the meaning and the impor- 
tance of the great and fundamental 
idea of kindness as a principle of 
daily living? 

Of the many good ways, one of 
the best is by the use of stories and 
the personages of stories. There are 
no better tales for this purpose than 
fables and folk-lore; for the reason 
that these old stories are simple and 
direct; and, moreover, deal not only 
with persons and animals, but with 
inanimate things. Relics of the 
childhood of the race, they are pecu- 
liarly within the sympathetic under- 
standing of children. 

One of the first forms of kindness 
to another person that a child learns 
is sympathetic consideration for the 
sick. Even very little children are 
taught to be quiet when mother has 
a headache or when the baby is not 
well. And generation after genera- 
tion of children have gathered flow- 
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ers from small gardens to take or 
to send to the sick. This is a lesson 
easily learned by children; but still 
one that they must be taught. 
There is no more complete embodi- 
ment of the great lesson of kindness 
to the sick than Anderson’s tale of 
The Angel. A child'reading, or hear- 
ing read this story will not only de- 
sire to bring cheer to those who are 
ill, but will see, as far as a child can, 
into the mystery of pain and the 
companion mystery of the taking 
away of the bitterness of pain by 
sympathy expressed in acts of kind- 
ness, however small. More helpful 
to a child than many admonitions 
regarding kindness to the sick will 
be a quiet reading of this story with 
his mother or father, or even by 
himself. 

Another form of kindness to other 
persons, namely, generosity, it is 


also needful that children learn at a’ 


very early age. There is many a 
story that reaches this lesson. One 
especially likely to appeal to chil- 
dren is Jack and His Master. This 
story makes plain the meanness of 
the ungenerous as well as the noble- 
mindedness of the truly kind. Boys 
and girls alike will see just how poor 
a person the Skin-Churl was, cruel, 
and — like all cruel persons — a 
coward. They will be quick also to 
appreciate the fine spirit of Jack, 
who contented himself with win- 
ning justice for his brothers, — for- 
bearing to punish the Skin-Churl 
as he deserved. 

How amazingly quick are chil- 
dren to grasp the meaning’ of this 
story! In my neighborhood there is 
a small boy who likes to tease the 
little girls of the neighborhood, — 
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in various ways, but preferably by 
running off with their toys, as they 
play out of doors. Not long ago I 
observed that another little boy of 
the neighborhood had suddenly as- 
sumed the position of champion of 
the little girls in this matter. One 
day, from my window, I saw the 
small tease running off with a cro- 
quet-mallet, and the other boy in 
swift pursuit. 

“T’ll hit you with it,” the tease 
shouted, “‘if you get too near!” 

“T’ll hit you with it whenI get 
it away from you!” the other boy 
shouted. 

He did get it away from the tease. 
For a moment he stood with it in 
his hand, then ran back with it to 
the little girls. My alarm lest one 
or the other of the boys carry out 
the threat made by both had be- 
come so great, that by this time I 
was out of doors, ready to intervene, 
no other grown-up being about. 

“T am glad you did n’t hit him,” 
I said to the small champion. 

“I was going to,” he said, shyly; 
“but I remembered Jack didn’t 
cut the skin off the Skin-Chur!! 
You know the story?” 

I am quite sure that had that 
small boy been talked to, however 
so earnestly and carefully, on the 
subject of kindness, he would not 
have been led by the talk to consti- 
tute himself a protector of little girls 
against a teasing boy; certainly, 
even less, would he have been led 
to be kind to the tease! But the 
lively and vivid story of Jack and 
His Master which he had happened 
to read had done both. 

Still another form of kindness to 
other persons that children cannot 
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learn at too early an age is a pleas- 
ant-spirited tolerance of “well in- 
tentioned”’ mistakes, or blunders, 
on the part of others. Children, as 
frequently as grown persons, are 
called upon to say, “He means 
well”’; and, like grown persons, they 
must learn to say it kindly instead 
of with irritation. A baby brother, 
trying to help his big sister by weed- 
ing her garden, is very apt to pull up 
flowers instead of weeds; and if the 
big sister has not learned how and 
why to be kind under such circum- 
stances, more harm than the injury 
to the garden is likely to be done. 
The sort of kindness needed in such 
a case as this is of so subtle a nature 
that it does not find expression in 
many stories for children. But there 
is one story, Gudbrand On the Hill- 
side, which contains a practically 
perfect expression and interpreta- 
tion of it. A child, having become 
acquainted with Gudbrand, makes 
the acquaintance of more than one 
of the fundamental facts of sweet 
and gentle human relations. Gud- 
brand loved his wife, as she knew; 
the wife of Gudbrand loved him, as 
he knew. The entire desire of each 
was the well-being and happiness of 
the other. What matter then, that 
Gudbrand made poor bargain after 
poor bargain when he went to sell 
the cow? What matter that his wife 
found good reason after good reason 
for justifying each poor bargain? 
The story is not an extract from a 
book exemplifying the principles of 
logic; it is a tale of mutual affection, 
transcending logical processes. That 
Gudbrand and his wife, at the end, 
found themselves in possession of 
more money, in spite of Gudbrand’s 
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foolishness, and by reason of the 
love and trust between the simple 
couple, than would ever have been 
paid for the cow, is perhaps the cli- 
max of illogic, — and possibly also 
of an affection so great that it in- 
cludes tolerance on the one side and 
a certainty of tolerance on the other. 

Children are sodisappointed when 
things well-meant are not the things 
desired! For their own happiness 
as well as for the development of 
right principles in them, they should 
be introduced to Gudbrand and his 
wife. They will be friends with them 
from the first; and in their moments 
of need will be helped by them. I 
once met with an incident that con- 
firmed me in this belief. A little girl 
friend of mine, who had a great de- 
sire to possess some handkerchiefs 
with colored borders was delighted, 
a few days before her birthday, to 
hear that her grandmother meant 
to give her handkerchiefs on that 
day. No one knew of the child’s 
taste in handkerchiefs; and her 
grandmother, as a matter of course, 
sent her white handkerchiefs with 
white embroidered edges. The little 
girl looked at them and her eyes 
filled with tears; but she smiled 
bravely, “I wanted some with red 
and blue edges,” she said; “but 
grandma did n’t know, — grandma 
always tries to be kind!” 

Afterward, talking with the little 
girl, I said, “I am glad you know 
that grandma always does try to be 
kind.” 

“Yes,” the child said; “‘ people do 
when you like them, and.they like 
you, — like Gudbrand and his wife, 
— he was a silly thing, but he tried 
to be kind, and his wife knew it.” 
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It is a lesson that we all need to 
learn, — that those whom we like 
and who like us, try to be kind. That 
little girl had learned it, through a 
story, as children most easily do 
learn the great and necessary truths. 

It has been truly said that the 
strange cruelty toward animals 
sometimes shown in children is due 
to the fact that children do not rea- 
lize that animals can feel pain, that 
they are in many ways like them- 
selves. This being so, kindness to an- 
imals can best be taught children by 
showing them the likenesses between 
animals and human beings. With 
older children nature study makes 
practically impossible any cruelty to 
animals. But the habit of kindness 
to animals should be established 
long before children are old enough 
for the study of nature. This can 


be done best, perhaps, by the use, 


not of literal stories of nature, but 
of tales in which animals speak like 
human beings, — provided always 
that the stories are such as have the 
endorsement of time, that is to say, 
the classics. The story of The Ugly 
Duckling teaches a child not only 
the unwisdom of judging by appear- 
ances; it shows him also the mean- 
ness of cruelty to things weaker 
than or different from himself. Who 
Killed the Otter’s Babies, is another 
story that teaches this lesson. The 
Boys and the Frogs is another. No 
child needs to have these stories 
explained; they speak for them- 
selves, telling him what he cannot 
live rightly in the world without 
knowing, that he must protect and 
be kind to his little brothers of the 
woods and fields, or of the hearth. 
One of the characteristic fea- 
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tures of the Montessori Method is 
the importance placed upon gentle- 
ness and care in handling and using 
inanimate things. The children in 
the Montessori Houses of Child- 
hood, while left very free in many 
ways, are required to use carefully 
and to put neatly in their places after 
using the various articles with which 
they work and play. Furthermore, 
in order to teach care in handling 
objects, even the small children are 
not only allowed but taught to carry 
bowls of hot soup from the serving 
receptacle to the tables at the lunch- 
eon hour, and to ladle this soup into 
plates. 

Parents who have not the op- 
portunity to send their children to 
Montessori schools can well teach 
them this important principle of 
gentleness in dealing with inani- 
mate things, simply by using the 
occasions for inculcating this prin- 
ciple which arise far too frequently 
in the home. Not to destroy their 
toys, not to tear their books, not to 
pull the leaves from trees or the pet- 
als from flowers,— these things 
every mother finds herself needing 
to teach her little children. Here 
again, not literalness but imagery is 
what is needed; stories in which in- 
animate things speak and behave 
as though they were alive will help 
the children to treat them gently, 
or in other words, kindly. The Con- 
stant Tin Soldier might profitably 
be read to the little girls as well as 
to the little boys, when they show a 
tendency to treat their toys roughly 
or to destroy them. That Tin Sol- 
dier has been a faithful friend of 
many a toy cupboard! He should 
be given a place in those of present- 
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day children. The Fir Tree will do 
more than many injunctions or 
penalties to keep the children irom 
pulling the leaves from the trees, or 
injuring their bark. 

The old fables and folk-tales sel- 
dom fail to “‘point the moral.” 
Whatever their theme, almost in- 
variably they end by making plain 
that virtue is rewarded and vice is 
punished. The folk-tales and fables, 
which embody the principle of the 
indispensableness of kindness as 
one of the foundation stones of a 
good character, do not fail to show 
that kindness is rewarded and un- 
kindness is punished. In these latter 
days we have come to believe that 
virtue is its own reward. This was 
not a tenet of the race in its child- 
hood, and it is not an ideal likely to 
find very easy lodgment in the mind 
of a child. Even children who do 
not look for rewards for their own 
kindnesses, are glad to read stories 
in which such rewards come to the 
kind. One such story, likely to 
appeal to all boys is The Grateful 
Foxes. Though what might be 
calied the moral of this story is that 
the kind receive kindness, a child 
will sometimes get not only that, 
but still more from it, — as in the 
case of a little boy of my acquaint- 
ance: “The fox remembered how 
good the man who rescued his cub 
had been to him,” he said, thought- 
fully; “‘and so he tried to be just as 
good to him. And that’s the way of 
it, is n’t it?” he concluded. 

Many times, happily, it is the 
way of it. Surely, it will more and 
more often be so, as childreri more 
and more come to see and to believe 
that it ought to be so. 
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The Lion and the Mouse is per- 
haps the most familiar story teach- 
ing the reward of the kind. Even 
very Imtle children like this story 
and learn from it. Then too, there 
is the Christmas story, so dear to 
all children, Why the Evergreen Trees 
Never Lose Their Leaves. This story 
is often told simply as a legend of 
the Christmas Tree. It might more 
often be told as an exemplification 
of the blessing that falls upon those 
who are kind. So clear is the lesson 
of the story, however, that even 
when it is not pointed out to chil- 
dren, they see it. In the garden of a 
little friend of mine there is an apple 
tree, in which robins nest from year 
to year. One year a robin with a 
broken wing came to the tree. Great 
was the excitement of my little 
friend. ‘“‘Won’t it be lovely at 
Christmas time,” she said, excit- 
edly, “‘to have a tree with flowers 
on it as well as leaves!”” Inquiry re- 
vealed that she expected the apple 
tree to keep both its leaves and its 
blossoms, because it, like the ever- 
green of the story, had been kind to 
a bird with a broken wing. “If all 
trees had a chance to be kind to 
poor little birds with hurt wings,” 
she said, “they’d all be green all 
winter! And would n’t it be nice!” 

The punishment of the unkind, 
—children are helped by finding 
this also in the stories they read or 
hear. The tale of The Tongue-cut 
Sparrow points a moral that every 
child will be quick to see. So also 
does the story of The Brahmin, the 
Tiger, and the Six Judges. Even 
more dramatically, in Tit for Tat, is 
the lesson taught. In these stories, 
as in perhaps no others in the world, 
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do we see the peculiar meanness of 
unkindness and the justice of the 
natural, inevitable punishment that 
usually follows swift upon it. 

From babyhood to manhood or 
womanhood, from then to the end 
of life, the principle of kindness 
should govern all our relationships 
with people, and the quality of gen- 
tleness should enter into all our ac- 
tions, even those that have to do 
with the most every-day of inani- 
mate objects. One of the greatest 
tasks of parents is to implant and to 
nourish this principle in their chil- 
dren. Many indeed are the good 
ways in which parents can and will 
teach kindness to their children. All 
these ways are to be freely used. 
Since, however, one of the most 
easy as well as the most natural 
ways is through the use of the old 


fables and folk-tales, — stories that _ 


will be told the children in any 
event,— this method should be 
fully employed. It will most surely 
be effectual, and, also, it will be 
enjoyed by the children at the time, 
and remembered by them after- 
ward with affection and happiness. 


THE UPLIFT OF ENTHUSIASM 
BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


Are you a mother and a house- 
keeper? By that, I mean have you 
real live children and do you try to 
do very nearly all the housework 
yourself? If so, you have long since 
found out that no day in the calen- 
dar is long enough to crowd into 
it all the wonderful and beautiful 
things that are to be done. Much 
has been said about the necessity of 
“elbow-grease” and hard work to 
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accomplish anything in housework, 
but did you ever try a draught of 
enthusiasm? 

I find that in carrying enthusiasm 
to each task that is booked for the 
hour, I accomplish the work much 
more effectively and expeditiously 
than when I drag unwilling feet to 
a task, and, by so doing, transform- 
ing it into drudgery. 

Of course there are many unpleas- 
ant things about housework, unless 
you resolve to eliminate the unpleas- 
antness by your attitude toward the 
particular thing in hand. Did you 
ever pause to think that nothing 
in itself is disagreeable? As some 
one has illustrated it, the millstone 
in itself is neither right nor wrong, 


- but becomes either the one or the 


other, according as it is used to 
grind a man’s corn, or hung about 
his neck to drown him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was 
“eighty years young” when he 
died, said, “‘It is faith in something, 
an enthusiasm for something, that 
makes life worth the living.” Em- 
erson says, ‘‘ Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.” 
What a different history our coun- 
try would have had if Columbus, 
looking out over the vast expanse of 
water between Spain and it, had 
dropped his enthusiasm overboard! 
Where would America be to-day 
had the Puritans and all the other 
courageous pioneers lacked enthu- 
siasm, or, perceiving it in others, 
had “refused to ignite.” 

Think of the enthusiasm of in- 
ventors and of all leaders in new 
and untried ventures everywhere! 
How could Palissy, the potter, have 
succeeded in discovering the longed- 
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for white enamel, if the furniture 
had been spared? 

Celia Thaxter, living her secluded 
life amid the Isles of Shoals, kept, 
at sixty, the enthusiasm of her youth 
for all of God’s wonderful and 
beautiful creations. “The radiance 
of her nature was like an ever-rising 
sun of affection, constantly warm- 
ing the hearts whereon it shone,” 
said one of her friends. 

Did you ever notice that the 
women who are interested in every- 
thing are the ones who do not grow 
old? I know a woman who grows 
enthusiastic over a kitchen full of 
dishes to be washed, or a basket of 
clothes to be ironed; she will tell 
you that she thinks it fascinating 
to see how smoothly the clothing 
comes out from under the iron. If 
she sews, she fairly bubbles over 
with enthusiasm at her ability to 
create a new garment. When she 
writes, her whole soul goes into the 
end of her pen. When she dusts the 
bookcase, she registers a vow to re- 
read every book. When she plays 
on the piano, she makes you think 
that music is her sole delight. She 
seems to possess an unlimited sup- 
ply of enthusiasm, which she carries 
with her wherever she goes. And no 
one seems toobject! Lamb’s enthusi- 
asm was never objectionable, was it? 

Recently, I read an essay on The 
Chill of Enthusiasm, in which the 
author said that women were “ peril- 
ously prone to enthusiasm, possibly 
because they have been valued for 
their sympathy and appreciation, 
rather than for their judgment”: 
also that “enthusiasm is charming 
until we meet it face to face and can- 
not escape its charm.” Enthusiasm 
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of the right kind, is not the bubbling- 
over froth which escapes from senti- 
mentalism, nor the “‘light effusions 
of a heedless boy,” but that deep 
stream of intense interest, underly- 
ing effort in any direction, which 
moves us steadily forward towards 
the expression of our ideals and the 
uplift of humanity. 

Rostand, the wonderful French- 
man, author of Cyrano de Bergerac 
and Chanticleer, said that the only 
vice was inertia, the only virtue, 
enthusiasm. Without the help of 
enthusiasm, we should be minus 
many of the great achievements of 
men. Without the enthusiasm of 
some one, we should to-day be rid- 
ing in stage coaches, and sending 
our mail across country on horse- 
back; the telegraph, the cable, and 
the telephone would still lie con- 
cealed in some timid brain; the 
automobile would be shelved as im- 
practicable, or at most, a luxury for 
the idle rich; air-ships, “‘canned 
music” and silent drama would still 
be nebulous in the “dark backward 
and abysm of time”’; disease would 
stalk rampant, and pain be unal- 
layed. 

Shall we chill our enthusiasm into 
a cold and distant poise, flavored 
with ennui, or shall we keep it warm 
to the extent of doing well whatever 
we undertake, thus expressing our 
ideals through our work and making 
our “‘very labor as a painting”? 


THE USEFULNESS OF FABLES AND 
FOLK-LORE IN TEACHING KIND- 
NESS AND CONSIDERATION 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


“To trace the spirit of love through 
earth and air, in beast and bird, and 
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on our mortal race” is the real pur- 
pose of folk-lore. Its deeds are 
representative deeds that have died 
and revived, and are at work in the 
world to-day, shaping the will and 
imagination of children toward an 
international idealism. Its charac- 
ters have been comrades of all sorts 
of men in many nations for many 
centuries, just as quaint, humorous, 
loyal Uncle Remus has been com- 
rade to ourchildren. With rare in- 
sight and sympathy, Mr. Harris 
has perpetuated a race and a dialect 
in this whimsical old man. To read 
folk-lore is to read human nature 
in summary and to learn the mo- 
tives that govern men in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, where knowledge 
is power and opportunity and where 
ignorance or weakness is failure. 
The fundamental qualities of hu- 


man nature are universal. If we are _ 


really to know what other men are 
like we must measure by many types. 
Through story people children 
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gain insight into the men and wo- 
men of their world. The little White 
Mountain boy who looked up long- 
ingly to the Great Stone Face “was 
slowly being changed into the same 
image,”’ but no one recognized the 
likeness till the stranger came. 
Then they saw the familiar face as 
the poet saw it. So it is possible by 
suggestion to cultivate in children 
through folk-lore the habit of look- 
ing for hidden meanings and a pas- 
sion for completeness. Stumbling 
blocks in fairyland seem intended 
for stepping-stones, and if a child 
plays “follow the leader” often 
enough with the merry men of folk- 
lore land he must surely acquire 
agility in mounting. In fairyland 
he may catch a glimpse at any rise 
of the face that “‘is far from this our 
war,” though its feet have “‘trod so 
near to God” he “may not follow 
them.” 

Dr. Séguin, who originated the 
Montessori Method, said he would 


Children will see the hidden meaning in the story of the child who, by being kind to 
each of the Twelve Months, was kind all the year round! 
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rather his child should be “un- 
alphabetical than unimaginative.” 
Tyndall declared that the greatest 
discoveries of science have been 
made “where she left the regions of 
the seen and known and followed 
the imagination by new paths to 
regions before unseen.” By imagi- 
nation the child projects himself 
into the events which happen to 
story folk, and passing through them 
in imagination is possessed of the 
same feeling the hero experiences. 
Three iron bands were laid round 
Faithful Henry’s heart lest it should 
burst of grief and sadness when his 
king was changed to a frog. Any 
child whose spirit ear can hear the 
snapping will question, as did the 
king’s son, and learn. The repre- 
sented experience of another’s joy 
or sorrow brings tenderness to all 
who share a common life, as the 
selfish nature of the child princess 
was chastened in making the frog 
her play-fellow. The frog would not 
accept her offered pearls. Human- 
izing love had to be substituted for 
dehumanizing luxury before the 
princess and the frog-king could 
‘go together into his kingdom.” 
Over and over the old tales tell us 
how at the call of sympathy, feel- 
ings of gratitude, joy, pity and love 
awake. Sympathy, the psycholo- 
gist tells us, is compounded in part 
of imagination, in part of a feeling 
of tenderness for another. It was 
because the fairy godmother let 
Cinderella go to the ball, to put her- 
self in the position of the envious 
sisters, that she could understand 
them and plan for their happiness. 
Javotte, who would not lend her 
grand clothes to “a dirty cinder 
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wench” could not recognize the 
princess in Cinderella. 

The mice had never known the 
beauty of the fir tree’s woods and 
the fir tree had never been in a 
larder “‘where cheeses and hams 
hang”’; so the fir tree could not pos- 
sibly tell the stories of bacon and 
tallow candles which the mice 
wished to hear. The delectable 
story of the discontented husband 
who minded the house and was 
found with his head in the porridge 
pot has other purposes than to set 
a boundary line for man’s sphere. 
The adoring wife of Gudbrand, who 
did everything so well that she 
wanted neither cock nor goose, nei- 
ther pigs nor kine, expresses some- 
thing besides content. Jack, who 
confessed he was sorry for his bar- 
gain would have been “‘same like,” 
as Uncle Remus says of the pigs, 
“mighty smart if he had n’t been 
too smart.” A child would find phi- 
losophy as well as funon a trip with 
the laughing man, who searched till 
he found ‘‘a whole lot of sillies big- 
ger than the three sillies he had left 
at home.” 

The figure carved in stone of Sir 
Richard Whittington with his cat in 
his arms, which stood till 1780 over 
the archway of Newgate prison, 
has crumbled and gone; but the 
boy, Dick Whittington, still stands 
sturdily in folk-lore to remind suc- 
ceeding generations of the ministry 
of common things when viewed 
sympathetically. Three millet 
dumplings wisely bestowed by 
little Peachling on an ape, a dog, and 
a pheasant, conquered the ogres and 
won a castle and rich treasure. 

The giants of folk-lore tell that 
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actions done for self-interest in early 
years are later done for others. 
There was tenderness as well as 
courage in “the right valiant Cor- 
nish man, who slew the giant Cor- 
moran.” ‘‘Sweet ladies, I have ob- 
tained your liberties,” he said to the 
captive maidens, as he went to be 
a servant to the prince he admired, 
and donned the invisible coat that 
he might 


Break the black enchantment straight; 
So all should be in happy state. 


Though Beauty’s kindness had 
resistless charms to disarm anger, 
to make her queen over everything, 
and her every thought a wish ful- 
filled, it was pity at last that told 
her of her love for the Beast. Chil- 
dren cannot understand all the 
depth of meaning in the story of 
Little Two Eyes, who found other 


food out in the field that her cruel. 


mother and sisters knew not of, so 
that they had no power to vex her 
more; but every child will know 
why the jealous sisters were for- 
given at last. Folk-lore gives its 
heroes in abundance that “gratui- 
tous exercise” of the will by which 
Mr. James sets such store as foun- 
dation of character. The heroic 
jackal’s summary farewell to friend 
Brahmin shows that reward lies 
in the deed alone. The raja’s son 
could hunt on the three sides, but 
he must needs go hunt the Prin- 
cess Labam on the forbidden fourth. 
When he had won her the king 
would not giveconsent. The raja’s 
son must still be trained to the 
exercise of restraint, till the intel- 
lectual elements had subordinated 
the emotional. He must first crush 
out the oil, kill the demons, — yes, 
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and beat the kettle-drum in the 
sky, — before he could truly possess 
the princess. The king knew, as 
mothers do to-day, that any man 
will enter with enthusiasm upon 
acts of self-denial, but it is hard 
even for a raja’s son to learn that 
habits of discipline and endurance 
are the best things in life. 

All investigation of fables, like 
other folk-lore, seems but to “‘ make 
uncertain all that seemed secure.” 
Whether Asop lived as free man or 
slave twenty-five hundred years ago, 
—or not at all, — Aésop’s animals 
speak and think to-day as people. 
Like people, they cannot express all 
their thoughts; but the child in each 
“friendly chat with bird and beast” 
will learn truths of fidelity and faith 
in new forms that are good for him. 
The bird will tell him why the 
spruce, pine and juniper are always 
green, and the cat explain why she 
always falls on her feet and lives in 
the house of man. The green tree 
will even be a bit greener for him 
because of a gleam of the light that 
invests all things with a beauty un- 
noticed. “Wisdom comes with all 
we see,” and fabges are looking- 
glasses for the mind, which reflect 
for each blinking generation the 
semi-beliefs and the plain stern laws 
which stand for justice to the child- 
hood of all races of all time. How 
cleverly thought out is the device 
of the hare and tortoise to secure 
the attention of the child! The 
underlying truth (and its applica- 
tion to life) runs ahead of the tor- 
toise and is at the end before the 
finish. Reynard the Fox tells that 
‘art prevaileth as much as courage, 
and that temperance in any man’s 
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wrath is excellent.” It is plain that 
Reynard’s clever aunt knew well 
how to utilize the individualistic 
instinct to subserve moral train- 
ing. 

Folk-lore is the very alphabet on 
which depends the interpretation 
of literature and art. It is replete 
with lessons; but imagination, fancy 
and tenderness are its most valu- 
able by-products. Because of its 
absorbing interest and compelling 
appeal, a child will follow to the end 
any folk-lore trail in which his feet 
are set. His eye on the deed he may 
not see the vision gleam “like fancy 
made of golden air”’; yet like Jean 
Valjean he will “see light” though 
he may not know what it is. None 
can pluck the golden apples nor the 
silver leaves from the tree another 
has planted. They will spring away 
from him as they did from Three 
Eyes and One Eye. The Golden 
Bird will sing only for the prince, 
who finds him, “‘following shapes 
who flit before.” 


Guided thus O friend of mine 
Let us walk our little way 
Knowing by each beckoning sign 
That we are not quite astray. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


BY EUNICE B. BUCK 
1. How can a good memory best be devel- 
oped in children? 

As soon as a baby can understand 
language, memory training may be 
begun by talking about the events 
of the day at bedtime, and later by 
recalling things of interest after sev- 
eral days have passed. When he 
can talk he should be encouraged to 
tell about things he has seen and 
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done in an accurate way and to “‘re- 
member” things of similar interest. 
Small children enjoy learning the 
names of outdoor things — flowers, 
birds, and insects —and with a 
little thought on the parents’ part, 
days out of doors may give splendid 
training. 

The child of two or three loves to 
repeat nursery rhymes and re-tell 
short stories. This should be en- 
couraged; and, when he gets older 
and learns really worth-while things, 
by keeping a list of these and calling 
for different ones from time to time, 
the mother may do much to prevent 
the careless habit of forgetting 
things once learned. 


2. Should a group of little children “‘ who 
play at” everything, — school, family 
life, etc., — be allowed “to play at” 
church? 

Why should not a church service 
be’ lived over in play as well as 
school or anything else, since that 
is the way in which a child tries 
to make really his own the experi- 
ence of himself and those about 
him? 

Of course it should be serious 
make-believe, and attempts to be 
funny should not be allowed. In 
one home the children always had 
church for the dolls on Sunday after- 
noon, and the boy who preached 
eloquent sermons at six really grew 
into a clergyman! 

3. How can a child inclined to “‘look for 
trouble” best be helped? 

Is not “looking for trouble” the 
sign of a certain kind of selfishness? 
Such a child is thinking too much 
of himself and what others say and 
do to him, rather than of his rela- 
tion to and actions toward them. 
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He should be made to feel that not 
what his friends do to make him 
happy, but the pleasure which he is 
able to give them, is the important 
thing. One child was helped by the 
thought that of course his feelings 
were going to get hurt if he kept 
them all on the outside, but that if 
he tucked them away out of sight 
and looked after other people’s for 
a while he would find that there 
was n’t any trouble, after all. 

4. How can undue curiosity in a girl of 

ten best be handled? 

It is most disastrous to forbid 
such a child to ask questions, or to 
show horror or dismay at them; be- 
cause then, while her curiosity re- 
mains, her confidence is lost. She 
should be taught to bring all ques- 
tionings to her mother and should 
always receive a frank and sympa- 
thetic answer. If the little girl is 


sure that mother understands,-: it 
ought not to be hard to make her 
appreciate when and why some curi- 
osity is “undue.” 


5. How can sentimentality between boys 
and girls of high-school age best be pre- 
vented? 


When the days are full of health- 
ful work and play in which boys and 
girls join in wholesome comrade- 
ship, there will be little danger of 
sentimentality, if all have been given 
high ideals and have formed the 
habit of talking things over with 
their mothers. One girl who devel- 
oped symptoms was cured by a talk 
with her mother, in which love was 
spoken of as a rose: — It can never 
be quite perfect if one tampers with 
the bud and tries to pry it open be- 
fore the time comes for it to bloom, 
and when the man she loves enough 
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to marry comes she certainly will 
not want to offer him a flower with 
which boys have idly played. 

6. At what age should a baby be allowed 
to play with the other children of the 
family, unsupervised? 

It is generally the other children 
who “play with” the baby, is it 
not? 

No child under three years old 
can enter intelligently into the 
games of children over five; and 
when they are alone together there 
are two dangers — that the baby 
will be used as a plaything, or that 
the responsibility for his care will 
rest too heavily on the shoulders of 
the most conscientious of the older 
ones. Any baby who is sitting up 
enjoys watching the games of older 
children, and if they are reasonably 
careful no direct supervision is neces- 
sary. Many little girls and some 
little boys really enjoy caring for 
and amusing a baby, and can often 
be trusted absolutely. 

When there is less than two years 
difference in the ages of the children, 
the problem is somewhat different. 
As soon as the youngest can sit 
alone with steadiness they may 
safely be left to play alone for short 
periods, if there is someone within 
hearing. A little later, when the 
baby is learning to stand and walk, 
closer supervision is necessary for a 
while to prevent accidents, but 
when he is quite steady on his legs 
they can begin to play alone again, 
but always with an older person 
within call. Indeed, a sympathetic 
grown-up within hearing, though 
not actually supervising the play, 
is of advantage all through child- 
hood. 
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7. How can a child be broken of the habit 
of sucking his thumb? 


Our small girl was a thumb sucker, 
but when she was fourteen months 
old we stopped it entirely by a thor- 
ough course of mittens. Thumbless 
ones of thin cotton cloth were kept 
on her hands day and night for two 
weeks, and during that time she 
was not once allowed to get the little 
comfort to her mouth. The first 
two or three nights I stayed with 
her until she was asleep, and we 
tried to keep her happily occupied 
during all her waking hours. At the 
end of two weeks the mittens were 
removed during the day, and her 
hands given a slap that really stung 
if they went to her mouth. This 
only happened a few times — the 
habit was broken. She wore mittens 
at night until she was three years 
old. The secret of success with a 
method like this is to prevent a sin- 
gle lapse, and of course a joke should 
never be made of the matter. There 
are more things to be considered in 
this matter than in many — some- 
times a child sucks its thumb be- 
cause that satisfies a craving caused 
by a lack in care or environment; 
and again, it may be really cruel to 
deprive a teething child of that com- 
fort without giving special care to 
the swollen gums. 


8. How can a girl of seven be cured of 
“teasing” for what she wants? 


If a decision once made is never 
changed and requests made in a 
teasing voice positively never grant- 
ed, a speedy cure would result. 
Many parents make the mistake of 
talking things over in the presence 
of the child when a decision is to be 
made, and it becomes hard for the 
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child*to accept “No” when she 
knows that the answer was almost 


edt 


g. Should children own toys separately, 
or together? 


Toys for which personal affection 
is felt, such as dolls and animals, 
should be owned by the individual 
child, and each should have a place 
all his own in which to keep things 
dear to him. Building material and 
things of that sort are best owned 
by the children together, for com- 
mon ownership fosters a feeling of 
community interest and responsi- 
bility which is most wholesome, 
while at the same time encouraging 
cooperative work and play. 


10. How can cheerfulness best be taught to 
children? 


Example is a more important fac- 
tor in teaching cheerfulness than is 
almost anything else, and fortun- 
ate are the children who catch the 
habit of noticing and speaking of 
the little happy things of everyday. 
There are always plenty of these 
to give us cheer if we know how to 
look in the right places. What can 
ever daunt the child who loves to 
watch the raindrops chase each 
other down the screen even on what 
was to have been the day of the 
picnic? 


CURING SULKS 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1915, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed with a 
sulky child?” 

Use love and patience in your deal- 
ing with such a child. Help to 
brighten his spirits with a bright 
song and story. One of the sweetest 
of such stories we have read is 
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Pollyanna written by Eleanor H. 
Porter. 
Mrs. L. J. K., 
Bath, N.Y. 


Divert him. Muster all your 
bright and happy thoughts, man- 
ners and words into one grand army 
when these sulky spells come and 
march on “King Grouch.” His 
castle may be well fortified and it 
may take quite a little manceuver- 
ing on your part to break through 
and conquer him; but don’t retreat, 
for you will surely win the day if 
you press on. Asmile breaks down 
more barriers than a cross word. 

MarGuERITE Morrow, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


I have a sulky boy, aged four. 
He is better when we pay no atten- 
tion and treat him with indifference. 


If I try to punish him he is worse. 
KatTuryn GILPIN, 
Toronto, Ont. 


I should try to ignore his sulki- 
ness and interest him in something 
which would make him forget his 
grievance. If after a fair trial that 
would not work, I believe I should 
try to compel the child to leave off 
sulking. That is too disagreeable a 
habit to allow a child to form and 
so I should try various means of 
preventing it. 

Mrs. R. A., 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


I know of a case where a three- 
year old sulky child is being trans- 
formed, slowly it is true, into a child 
with pleasing manners, by a sweet- 
natured mother, who by the force 
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of her own sunniness and good tem- 
per through all his fits of naughti- 
ness is going to bring him into the 
path of beautiful flowers and blue 
skies 
CC: Bes 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


BOYS AND COOKING 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1915, reads as follows: 
“Should boys learn to cook?” 

I THINK it would be a good thing if 
all boys could learn to cook enough 
to make a simple meal. Any one 
who has lived in a new country, like 
Montana, can see how useful it is 
for a man to know something about 
cooking. I know dozens of bachelor 
farmers and homesteaders who 
have only themselves to depend on. 
Mrs. E. A. H., 
Conrad, Mont. 


Yes, boys are much better for it. 
I am going to teach my boys to do 
all kinds of housework. If they 
ever want to go camping, or mother 
goes on a Visit, it is nice for boys 
and men to know how to do things 
themselves. My husband can keep 
house as well as any woman, and 
often does my heavy work, and my 
little son is anxious to learn too. 
Mrs. H. N. Beams, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


My thirteen-year old boy can 
cook quite a nice supper for himself 
and little sister and even prepare 
things for his father. Frequently I 
am prostrated with a headache; and 
foy some years now he has at such 
times prepared a meal for himself 
and sister and helped her to undress 
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and go to bed. He can warm things 
over and can make many beverages; 
can wait on me and nurse me to a 
certain extent by waiting on me. 
I intend he shall learn to cook well, 
also to darn his own stockings, — he 
does it passably well now. I have 
taught him how to buy and am 
teaching him how to choose the 
good cuts of meat and the fresher 
vegetables, and cleanliness in pre- 
paring the same. 
Mrs. J. H. Octer, 
San Jose, Cal. 


MAKING RELIGION REAL 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April, 1915, reads as follows: 
**How can children best be taught to make 


real practical use of the religious instruction 


given them?” 


A cuitp should have religious in- 
struction in the simplest lan- 
guage. My boy, aged seven, has a 
Bible story-book, which contains 
the stories of the parables. In read- 
ing these, I point out to my son 
ways wherein he can profit by these 
in his everyday life. 


Mrs. D. L. R., 
El Paso, Texas. 


By living it in their daily lives 
and by constantly seeing their par- 
ents do the same. “ Be ye kind one 
to another” needs no explanation. 
“A soft answer turneth away 
wrath” can so easily be given a 
practical demonstration. ‘‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should 
do to you” is excellently logical, and 
appeals to children in a very marked 
manner. “ Deliver us from tempta- 
tion” is demonstrated every day to 
the thoughtful. “Give us this day 
our daily bread” is answered at 
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every meal; have you ever drawn 
the children’s attention to it? “In 
everything give thanks.” Do we do 
it, and teach our children to do the 
same? “Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.”” What about those quarrels? 
“Pray without ceasing.” Do our 
children see us pray even once a 
day? We can teach our children to 
make real practical use Of their reli- 
gious instruction if we try to do it 
ourselves. 
Mrs. I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


I have taught my little boy to 
place God first in his thoughts, and 
to know that He is with him every 
minute, no matter what he is doing 
or where he is; and he is learning to 
look to God for protection and help 
in all things. 

Mrs. R. H. H., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


If the religious training of a child 
is made a part of his everyday life, 
not something far above him but a 
reality in his play, his study, and a 
part of his very self, it of a necessity 
becomes practical. So many people 
think of religion and God as afar off, 
something to strive for, when God 
says He is near, even nearer than 
breathing. If we would all take the 
near attitude, religion would of a 
necessity become practical. 

Mrs. W. L. Ewinc, 
Hoopeston, Il. 


NO SMOKING 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can three boys, from twelve to fif- 
teen, who are exposed to the temptation to 
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smoke cigarettes, best be helped to resist 
that temptation?” 


I must tell you what my father did 
for my brother. Maybe it will help 
some one. We had been smelling 
smoke on him, but could never 
catch him smoking, and he did n’t 
seem to know anything about it 
when asked. Then one day father 
caught hinf. He had quite a supply 
of corn-silk leaves and “cubeb.” 
So father shamed him for smoking 
that stuff, and called him in the 
house and gave him one of my grand- 
father’s clay pipes (very strong), and 
some sun-cured tobacco which was 
just as strong, and told him to sit 
down and smoke as much as he 
wanted, and that if any time in 
the future he wanted tobacco to help 
himself. My brother thought he 
was quite aman. I heard him brag- 
ging to the other boys. Well, he 
smoked two pipes, and started to 
get sick. He was in bed a week, 
with the doctor in attendance; and 
it was fully six weeks before he 
was entirely well. But my father’s 
scheme worked, for my brother has 
never touched tobacco since, and he 
is twenty-one. I think a great many 
people make mistakes by forbidding 
their children to do this or that, for 
then they are tempted and “‘sneak”’ 
it; but if they are treated the way 
my brother was, the desired result 
follows. 
Mrs. L. V. B., 
Lockport, N.Y. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
AUGUST 
( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
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seribers, please state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
guestions and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Be sure 
to write your name plainly at the top of each 
sheet ; and to mention whether you wish your 
answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with 
initials, or signed with full name. Address all 
communications to the Evrror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can stubbornness in a 
child best be overcome? 

. How can boys best be broken 
of the habit of jumping on and 
off moving street cars? 

. What course should be followed 
in the case of a little girl of ten 
who likes to be read to, but does 
not like to read to herself, — 
partly because she does not yet 
read well enough to make out 
all the words? 

. Should children too young to 
take music lessons be permitted 
to strum on the piano? 

. How can little children best be 
taught not toplay with matches? 

. Should children by the seashore 
in summer be permitted to go 
in bathing on Sunday? 

. How can children best be taught 
the difference between laughing 
at and laughing with others? 

. How can a well-meaning girl of 
twelve who is sometimes a little 
officious best be helped without 
having her kindly impulses un- 
duly checked? 

. Is it likely to make a little girl 
of four tom-boyish to dress her 
in the summer in suits such as 
little boys of that age wear? 

. Should children be allowed to 
make collections of birds’ eggs? 





| OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Our Mountain Garden 
By Mrs. Theodore Thomas 


FELSENGARTEN is on a southern slope of a 
New Hampshire mountain. It had neither 
hose nor hothouse nor professional gar- 
dener to transform its wild roughness into 
restful beauty, in harmony with the simple 
nature-craving soul of the great musician. 
Mrs. Thomas had no horticultural knowl- 
edge, but she had observation and patience 
and courage. With these and a little spade 
and a “handy lad,” she achieved the re- 
sults of which she tells so delightedly in 
this story of her mountain garden. Secrets 
of soil and seed and cuttings, practical 
hints about plants of hardy growth and 
simple culture, she learned while coaxing 
shy wild flowers to live with her, — in col- 
onies, in woodsy places and on open ledges, 
— and to become naturalized. She studied 
the manners and tricks of tiger lilies and 
cardinal flowers and wild asters, that she 
might train them to her use; and sometimes 
she fancied that shy, wild plants have a 
power of vision and selection unguessed 
yet by the naturalist. 

Her primitive methods commend them- 
selves to all who have homes in the wild- 
wood, with rocks and springs and swamp 
and woods to be transfigured like unto 
these of Felsengarten. 

A F.S 


(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.50.) 


Little Bird Blue 
By William L. and Irene Finley 


A CHARMING story of two children who 
heard spring in a bluebird’s song and saw 


the sky in his wings. He was an orphan 
bluebird, who turned flies and worms into 
feathers, as the delightful illustrations so 
graphically prove to us. The children 
watched him grow up, in astonishment at 
the many lessons a bird must learn. In 
three months, little Bird Blue counteracted 
all his inherited distrust of man. One day 
the call of the wild came to Bird Blue, —and 


the aluminum band with number 3480 will 
identify him if he should come and ask to 
live in your attic, as he did in William’s 
and Phoebe Katharine’s. They assure you 
that if you welcome him, he will bring the 
proverbial happiness a bluebird is said to 
bring and teach you many things you have 
never even guessed. 
ALPS 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents.) 


Outlines of Child Study 
By William A. McKeever 


Tue direct object of these outlines is to aid 
organizations like Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and all child-study clubs with 
topics and references and carefully pre- 
pared programmes for a systematic course 
of child study. Mindful of the old adage, 
that to cook a hare one must first catch it, 
the author devotes Part I to ingenious de- 
vices and practical popular methods of 
organizing child-study clubs, as well as to 
means and ways of conducting them. The 
purposes and possibilities of study clubs 
are fully discussed. Mr. McKeever shows 
that one of the best aims of these organiza- 
tions is to promulgate the laboratory idea 
in child study, to train its members to that 
observation of a child’s natural activities, 
which Dr. Montessori has been demonstrat- 
ing to the world as the beginning of any 
intensive or successful study of child life. 
Mr. McKeever declares that any one with 
true persistence may develop into an expert 
student of human nature, if given three 
essential elements, —a child to observe, 
children with whom he associates, and 
an authentic book on child life. Extensive 
bibliographies constitute an important 
part of the prescribed courses. 

In these outlines of child study all the 
old problems are to be scrutinized with psy- 
chological lenses, everything — from lyi ing 
and stealing to sweetmeats and “movies. 
Unselfishness, sympathy for children of all 
ages and conditions, and a desire to learn 
and serve, are the ideals which underlie all 
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the programmes and inspire the myriad 
helpful suggestions for their discussion, 
which are the outgrowth of the author’s 
years of training the boy and a 4 e 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 


Psychology and Parenthood 
By H. Addington Bruce 


It is a large contract Mr. Bruce has under- 
taken, — to compress into one small read- 
able and interesting volume the results of 
modern research in child study by psycholo- 
gist and pedagogue, the defects in present 
methods of child training, and his own con- 
structive plans for utilizing this knowledge 
and these defects to further the upbringing 
of the ideal future child. Parents whose 
backs are bent with the new consciousness 
of the weight of their responsibility are 
made to lift their heads and behold the 
brightness of their opportunities. Atten- 
tion is called to the hampering influences of 
unfavorable environment in early life and 
to the paramount significance of setting a 
good example. One is reminded contin- 
ually how Karl Witte’s father vindicated 
in his remarkable son the theory for which 
Mr. Bruce contends,—that by utilizing 
opportunities in the first years of life in the 
influences of the home, parents can make 
of a normal child a being superior to,those 
of his generation. The importance is em- 
phasized of the beginning of formal educa- 
tion in the home. Some of the secrets of 
genius are disclosed. Psychological obser- 
vations are taken of the bearing of fear, 
hysteria, laughter and laziness upon the 
child’s moral and mental growth; which 
have significance and interest for all par- 
ents because they give assurance that the 
methods by which a child’s mental educa- 
tion may best be carried on in his earliest 
years are such that they may be readily 
applied by all parents. A. P. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.35.) 


The California Padres and their 
Missions 


By J. Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis 
Saunders 
As tourists know Santa Barbara’s Mission, 
the reader comes to know unadvertised 
matters concerning the past history, pres- 
ent activities, and the traditions of each 
of the Francescan Missions of California. 
The authors seem to have brought back 
the old days, when to pass a mission with- 


out stopping to partake of the Padre’s 
hospitality was disrespectful. We rest in 
the quiet of cool corridors in that “impal- 
pable atmosphere which lingers about the 
antique,” and we see how Indian lads, un- 
der tutelage of the Padres, “ worked into 
material beauty their inward: faith and 
love.” 

From a bit of diary or vellum-bound 
tome we learn some lovable human quality 
of the old Padres who have done so much 
for California civilization, of the destitution 
of that heathen land and the superstition 
of its Indians, who did not forget wrongs; 
or of Pasquala, who saved the Mission of 
Santa Ines to requite past favors. An um- 
brella in a curious collection of relics tells 
how the humor of Father Urbano ended 
Pio’s pagan dream of becoming a medicine- 
man and sent him to wash clothes “like a 
squaw.” A bell of the past, tingeing the 
present with the color of romance, is a re- 
minder of the time when the solemn mis- 
sion bell was tolled by angels at the death 
of the devout Matilda who had cared for 
the Sanctuary. The extinction of Indian 
life about the missions is full of pathos and 
the lot of the Padres was full of care. The 
stories are somewhat melancholy; but in 
the old-time simplicity of some worshipful 
chapel we see, as in all the missions, the 
‘visible impress of the human land having 
joy in the doing” and vanished artsmen 
doing “services to generations that never 
knew them.” Rak ¢ 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50.) 


The Care of the Teeth 
By Charles A. Brackett, D.M.D. 


“THE importance of the subject needs no 
argument,” says the author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Dental Pathology at Harvard 
University, in the first sentences of this 
Harvard Health Talk Manual. Then he 
proceeds to say why, for appearance, con- 
venience, efficiency in mastication, heredity, 
and comfort, one should preserve one’s 
teeth; how it is to be successfully done; and 
what agencies are powerful workers against 
the well-being of teeth. Dr. Brackett in- 
cidentally disposes of certain illusions, al- 
most traditional, as to articles harmful to 
teeth, and lays the blame for bad teeth to 
proper causes to which the majority of 
people are quite too indifferent. One is the 
lack of early attention to, and neglect of, 
children’s teeth. Ae. S 


(Harvard University Press. 50 cents.) 





